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Stethoscope for 
better pulse-taking 


oe skilled craftsman you see here is taking the “pulse” 


of a delicate burnishing operation in our aero plant. 


Those earphones give him the intensity and pitch of 
the burnishing—and tell him how much metal he’s taking 
off. When you tie the stethoscope in with an electronic 
measuring device that’s accurate to 5 mi/lionths of an inch, 
as is done here, you're getting pretty well down to pre- 
cision manufacturing. 

Why such care? First of all it helps us provide our cus- 
tomers with the finest automatic controls—controls that 
exceed rigid airborne specifications. Then, too, it makes 
possible volume production of extremely precise controls. 

Advanced industrial techniques such as this are impor- 
tant in our production of a complete line of controls for 
everything that flies. We're continually working to develop 
more of them—for every phase of our operation—because 
automatic controls are so important to aviation’s progress. 


And automatic control is Honeywell's business. 


Honeywell 


2600 Ridgway Road, Minneapolis 13, Minn. 
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Look for military services to reduce the number of letter contracts to a bare 
minimum, as a step toward placing contractual system on a more businesslike basis. 





Many of these contracts, which are preliminary commitments for future pur- 
chases, will be terminated if they’re a year or more old. Others will be reduced. 


Defense Department reasons that, with the Korean emergency over, there’s 
little reason for issuance of letter contracts except for an occasional research or 


development project. 








Army will push for doubling the number of air transport wings in the 137- 
wing Air Force. Joint Chiefs’ plans call for 11, but there are many chances for 
changes before 137-wing goal is reached in mid-1957, Army believes. 


Reduction of Army to 1 million men increases need for airlift, officials claim. 
It means fighting force of 600,000 plus 400,000 service troops. Army wants to be able 
to call on AF to airlift 200,000 fighting men and supplies to any point in the world 


on short notice. 








First significant cut in price of titanium has been made by two big producers— 
Titanium Metals Corp. of America and Rem-Cru Titanium Inc. Reductions (about 
12%) are being passed on to customers. High price of lightweight metal has re- 
tarded use in aircraft industry. 

Principal reasons for cuts: expanding production and continuous mill rolling 
of titanium sheet. Price of titanium sponge, the raw material, remains the same. 











Solution of air traffic control problem is due for top attention in Air Navigation 
Development Board during fiscal 1955. 

ANDB’s total program involves a requested $1 million from Commerce, $5 mil- 
lion from Defense. Of Commerce money, $650,000 will be used for traffic control 
It’s likely that same proportion of Defense funds will go for this purpose, bringing 


total to $4 million. 











Pay-as-you-go policy may govern any future federal aid airport program. 





Subcommittee of Commerce Department Transportation Council favors user 
charges at federal aid airports, to reimburse government for its expenditures. It 
added this provision to industry study committee report on federal aid. 

Deleted from the report was aid-for-single-runways-only recommendation. Non- 
carrier aviation favors single runway policy, airlines oppose, CAA is on the fence. 
Look for a fight if top Transportation Council okays these amendments. 








Financial position of Colonial Airlines, not too good now, can become serious 





quickly. 

Big traffic dip in last five months produced losses which cut deeply into earlier 
profits. Company is in poor cash position to withstand further losses. Inability to 
plan ahead, because of pending decision in controversial Eastern-Colonial merger 


ease, has hurt Colonial. 
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The Saucers Again 


Flying saucer reports, which it seems 
are to be with us forever, have recently been 
attracting considerably more interest than 
could be accounted for by military officials. 
Now, however, the Pentagon definitely attrib- 
utes the latest rush of saucer reports to 
Major Donald Keyhoe’s book Flying Saucers 
from Outer Space, which is currently on the 
fiction best-seller list. 

What gives the book a certain flavor of 
authenticity is the inclusion of what is pur- 
ported to be an official Air Force letter. It 
states the Air Force continues to receive a 
high rate of reports on unidentified objects 
and that all but 20% can be accounted for. 
The unaccounted-for portion—usually for lack 
of sufficient data—has left an area for specu- 
lation, upon which Keyhoe has dwelt effec- 
tively. The letter, written by an AF underling 
no longer with the service, has been flagrantly 
used, however, to promote the book. 

The Air Force today is officially refus- 
ing comment. Inasmuch as the book had not 
been submitted for approval, it is being 
ignored as if it doesn’t exist. 


Who Sets the Rates? 


An open battle between Congress and 
PMG Arthur Summerfield is in the offing over 
alleged “pressure tactics” being used by Post 
Office to force lower airline mail rates. Heart 
of the controversy, for the moment, is PO’s 
efforts to reduce rates for four regional trunk- 
lines or give their mail shipments to the large 
carriers with lower rates. 

Rep. Carl Hinshaw (R., Calif.) says PO 
is side-stepping rules and procedures for estab- 
lishing proper rates set down by Congress 
and told Summerfield so in two recent, blister- 
ing letters. Summerfield, however, has ignored 
the letters and threatens to implement the 
PO’s new policy against the smaller airlines at 
any time. 


Cry ‘Wolf’ 


The recent hullabaloo over Navy Bu- 
Aer’s new security rules for contractors would 
never have occurred had there not been some 
irresponsible charges of “censorship.” Such 
was not the intention, Navy claimed, and 
proved it. 


Almost all the material in the Navy 
instructions is patterned after existing De 
fense security regulations, spokesmen said, 
and pointed out that practically all of the tex 
was taken verbatim from Air Force rules. The 
latter, of course, have the aircraft industry's 
complete approval. 

Actually the whole row, when boiled 
down, was nothing more than a personal feud 
between a publication and a Navy officer the 
publication is trying to have transferred for 
alleged lack of cooperation. 


... Into the Fire 


Francis D. “Flip” Flanagan, who re 
signed as chief counsel for Sen. Joe McCarthy’s 
Government Operations Committee to join the 
Washington staff of W. R. Grace & Co., stepped 
into his new job to be confronted with a 
myriad of critical issues. Not the least of these 
is the Justice Department’s recent antitrust 
suit against the Grace Co., Pan American 
World Airways and Panagra, which is jointly 
owned by Grace and Pan Am. It’s a case in 
which the government charges that the three 
companies, through agreements with one an- 
other, have monopolized air transportation be- 
tween the U. S. and Latin America. 

Thoroughly familiar with the Wash- 
ington scene, Flanagan was an FBI agent be- 
fore he became an investigator for the old 
Truman Investigating Committee. He had 
stayed on over the years even under various 
changes of committee leadership. Closest call 
Flanagan had was when Sen. Owen Brewster 
took over in the 80th Congress. There was 
to have been a clean sweep of the Committee’s 
staff but Flanagan was kept on by William P. 
Rogers, the new counsel appointed by Brew- 
ster. Today, Rogers is U. S. deputy attorney 
general, No. 2 man in the Justice Department. 


Smathers Wants Answers 


Sen. George Smathers still intends to | 


delve into the question of why the military 





services are hanging on to airports which they | 


apparently don’t intend to use, although he 
has not formally requested the “full investiga- 
tion” that had been promised. 

The Florida Democrat’s original idea 
was to introduce a resolution to authorize a 
probe by the Senate Commerce Committee. He 
is a member of the group’s aviation subcom- 
mittee. However, the Senator was advised by 
the Parliamentarian that any such propose! 
would have to be referred to the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee and not his own. 

Rather than have that happen, Senator 
Smathers withdrew his request and will now 
simply have the question raised within the 
Commerce Committee anyway. He accuses the 
military of a “dog in the manger” attitude to- 
ward many airports over the nation and thinks 
that a number of the facilities could well be 
turned back to nonmilitary control. 

. . . PREBLE STAVER 
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Here, at the Scintilla Division of Bendix, the word SERVICE is much more than SCINTILLA 
the name of a department. It is a vitally important part of our over-all opera- 
tions. Together with Research, Engineering and Manufacturing—Service might DIVISION 
well be termed the fourth dimension of our business 

To implement this policy of following through to see that every customer gets OF 


the full performance built into each product, the Scintilla Division has a world 


wide service organization backed up by factory-trained service men strategically 4 
] . 
located to meet service emergencies Bendix 


Service data, covering installation, operation and repairs as well as adequate 
distribution of parts, makes up a complete service program 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Just another reason why the name Bendix h>s become “The Most Trusted 


Name in Ignition.” 





Low and high tension ignition systems for piston, jet, turbo-jet engines and rocket 


Cendix’ AVIATION motors . . . ignition analyzers . radio shielding harness and noise fillers... 
PRODUCTS switches . . . booster coils . . . electrical connectors. 


Export Sales: Bendix International Division, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California ° Brouwer Building, 176 W. Wisconsin Avenue, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan ¢ 512 West Avenue, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania e 582 Market Street, San Francisco 4, California 
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When & Where 





March 5-7—Society of Women Engines 
National Convention, Mayflower Hote, 
Washington, D.C. 


Mar. 22-25—Institute of Radio Engines 
National Convention, Waldorf Astor 
Hotel & Kingsbridge Armory, Ney 
York. 


Mar. 29-31—Aero Medical Assn., 25th anny 
mtg., Statler Hotel, Washington, D ¢ 


Apr. 5-8—American Management Assn. 24 
National Packaging Exposition, Cop. 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J, 


Apr. 12-14—Airport Operators Council, i 
Annual Meeting, Tampa, Fla. 


Apr. 12-15—Society of Automotive Engineen 
Aeronautic Meeting, Production Foruy 
& Aircraft Engineering Display, Stat 
ler Hotel, New York. 


Apr. 19-20—Symposium on automatic pm. 
duction of electronic equipment, spon. 
sored jointly by Stanford Research In. 
stitute and USAF, Fairmont Hotel, Sap 
Francisco, Calif. 


Apr. 21-24—2d Annual Student Paper Com. 
petition sponsored by Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, Texas Section, 
Adolphus Hotel, Dallas. 


Apr. 22-23—Radio Technical Commission fo 
Aeronautics, Franklin Inst. Labon- 
tories. Inst. of the Aeronautical Se- 
ences (Philadelphia Section), & Inst 
of Radio Engineers (Phila. Section), 
Joint Meeting, Franklin Institute 
Philadelphia. 


Apr. 22-23—American Inst. of Electrical En- 
gineers, conference on feedback con- 
trols, Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


April 27-28—Air Traffic Conference, semi- 
annual meeting, Algiers Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. 


Apr. 27-29—Aviation Lighting Committe 
Illuminating Engineering Society. 
technical conference. Milwaukee, Wis 
Details from R. J. Stefany, Westing- 
house Lamp Div., Bloomfield, N. J 


Apr. 29-30—American Society of Tool Engl- 
neers, 10th biennial industrial exposi- 
tion, Convention Center, Philadelphia 


May 5-7—3d Int'l Aviation Trade Show 
sponsored by Aircraft Trade Shows 
Inc., 7lst Regimental Armory, Nev 
York. 


May 7-8—National Convention & Air Meet 
National Inter-Collegiate Flying Asm 
University of Illinois, Champaign- 
Urbana, Ill. 


May 10-12—Institute of Radio Engineem 
National Conference on Airborne Elec- 








tronics, Dayton Biltmore Hotel, Day- 


ton, Ohio. 
May 16-19—American Association of Al 


port Executives, National Convention, } 


Standiford Field, Louisville, Ky. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Apr. 5-6—Society of Plastics Industry (CaD- 
ada) Inc., 12th annual conference 
Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal 


Apr. 10-13—German Air Show, Rhein-Mal 
Airport, Frankfurt, Germany 


Apr. 21—ICAO Conference on coordination 
of air transport in Europe, Strasbourg 
France 

Apr. 26-May 8—IATA Technical Conference 
Barcelona, Spain. 

May 11—ICAO Special Communications mtg 
Middle East Region, location to be at- 
nounced. 


May 12-14—Engineering Institute of Canada 
Annual Meeting, Quebec 


May 31-June 11—Canadian Internations! 
Trade Fair and National Air Show 
Toronto. 


June 1—ICAO Assembly, 8th session, Mo2- 
treal 


June 15—ICAO Meteorological Division, 4% 
session, Montreal. 
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10 reasons 


for using 


fire-resistant hydraulic fluid 


Actual Extracts From Official Accident 
Reports Show How Hazardous Flammable 
Hydraulic Fluids Can Be 


Landing gear suddenly retracted on take- 
off run. Plane skidded 2450 feet. Fire 
started in No. 3 nacelle, was extinguished 
once, broke out again. Second shot put 
fire out permanently. Fire was caused by 
the ignition of hydraulic fluid escaping 
through a hole worn in the strut by 
friction on the runway. Fluid was ignited 
by friction heat. Fire was subsequently 
fed by hydraulic fluid escaping from 
broken brake lines on the right strut. 


Failure of rear bearing of cabin 
supercharger drive shaft dislocated shaft 
guard in Zone 2, which broke hydraulic 
pump case drain line. The freed 

hydraulic fluid was ignited by the hot 
failed parts. 


Exhaust stack came off and exhaust burned 
through cowl flap, actuating hydraulic 
line and setting fire to hydraulic fluid. 


Generator lead through stud in cabin 
bulkhead short-circuited in flight and set 
fire to hydraulic—fluid-—soaked cabin 
insulation. Cabin filled with smoke, 
making landing maneuver difficult. Crash 
and crash fire resulted. 


Failure of supercharger drive-shaft 
bearing allowed universal joint to rub 
through housing and cut hydraulic line 
directly above it. Fluid ignited on hot 
friction—heated metal. Nacelle burned 
loose and fell from airplane within 

5 minutes. 


1954 
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Do you have your copy of 
the new Skydrol brochure? 
If not, write us: Organic 


Evidence indicates that the engine cowl 
flap hydraulic line failed when the flaps 
were opened for taxiing and that 

escaping fluid was ignited by engine 
torching or from contact with the hot 
exhaust manifold. Fire was extinguished 
by ground fire-fighting equipment. 


Cargo airplane. Pilot completed landing, 
opened cowl flaps and while taxiing, 
noticed that right engine was on fire. 
Hydraulic line to the cowl flap 
cylinder failed. 


Ground fire. Failure of flexible 
hydraulic line released hydraulic fluid 
when cowl flaps were operated. 


Ground fire. Fire started in right nacelle 
during run-up. Apparently caused by cowl 
flap hydraulic line grommet failure which 
contributed to failure of line. Ignition 
believed caused by exhaust manifold. 


Ground fire. Excessive wear of brake 
friction-—plate allowed the hydraulic 
pressure seal to release hydraulic fluid 
on the brake drums which were hot from 
several successive landings. Drums were 
hot enough to ignite the hydraulic fluid. 
Skydrol: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Letters 








Letters should be addressed to The Editor, 
American Aviation Magazine, 1025 Vermont 
Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Anonymous 
letters will not be printed, but names will 
be withheld upon request. 





COST OF TICKETING 


To The Editor: 

The editorial in the Feb. 1 issue of 
AMERICAN AVIATION, based on the ad- 
dress of Mr. Wayne L. McMillen to the 
SAE annual meeting, was very inter- 
esting and of great importance in to- 
day’s problem of rising costs. Reading 
this as a travel agent, however, and 
noting that Mr. McMillen is a top exec- 
utive of American Airlines, it would 
appear that the airlines would like to 
“have their cake and eat it as well.” 

Mr. McMillen correctly points out 
that their cost in having a ticket agent 
make a reservation and issue a ticket 
is $1.20. He is therefore very concerned 
about the fact that these reservation 
and ticketing costs absorb almost 9% 
of the price of a New York-Boston 
ticket. 

We can assume without too much 
strain on belief that the average travel 
agent would have to calculate his cost 
of providing the same services as a 
minimum of the same $1.20 and prob- 
ably much more. (The average agent 
spends more time with the client, giv- 
ing a more personalized service, and the 
person handling the reservation is gen- 
erally a higher salaried employe than 
the usual airline clerk). But these very 
same airlines, including American Air- 
lines, are asking the CAB to limit 
agents’ commissions to $1.50 on a single 
ticket and $3.00 on a return ticket. 


Thus, while the airline admits that 
it can make sufficient profit on its long 
haul routes to cover the necessary 
losses on its short haul routes, it asks 
the travel agent to promote the air- 
line’s services, make reservations, issue 
tickets, comply with all its rules, regu- 
lations, and red tape, but limit himself 
to a remuneration which the airline ap- 
parently admits is a losing proposition 

If the action of the airlines is not 
in the public interest, as is contended 
by the American Society of Travel 
Agents, then their complete policy has 
to be examined in relation to the public 
interest before we shed too many tears 
over their short haul economic diffi- 
culties, 

M. HEIFETZ 
Dominion Travel Office 
68 Wellington Street West 
Toronto, Canada 


RUSSIAN SUBMARINES 


To The Editor: 

As indicated in your “Military Com- 
mentary” by Cy Caldwell, the Soviets’ 
impressive and growing submarine fleet 
and its serious threat to sea transport 
in time of war also make an excellent 
case for air movement and air supply, 
as you well know. 

I am sure that those responsible for 
the security of our nation recognize the 
important role of air transportation 
However, it has not been made clear 
just what means will accomplish this 
important role, nor any justification of 
the effort involved. A definite official 
pronouncement clarifying this whole 
question would be reassuring and I hope 
that one is forthcoming. 
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Needless to say, your analyses a 
stimulating a great deal of serigy i 
thought and discussion on this subj 
Let’s hope also that we may see son 
ACTION in the development of stp, 
tegic air transportation as a powerty 
weapon. 
LESTER D. MORRISoy 
2813 Georgetown Street 
Palo Alto, California 
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HOW TO WIN FRIENDS... 
To the Editor: 

My wife and I flew our Bellanca 
New Orleans between Christmas 
New Years. 

On that trip we stopped at Memp 
Tennessee, for gas. As we taxied 
ward the tower I could see a line 
already waving to me in front of 
Dixie Air Associates hangar and 1 
urally I turned toward him and ps 
the plane as indicated. The man 
very polite and after determining 
needs informed me that the restaw 
in the administration building was 
good. 

We walked over to the administ 
tion building and enjoyed an excel 
lunch. Upon returning, I went tof 
flight office and received courteous, fi 
service. On returning to the plane, 
found a clean coco mat to wipe 
Slush and dirt from our shoes. 

On the throttle there was a @ 
stating “Thank you for the opportuni 
of serving you, your tanks were fil 
your oil was checked, your windshid 
was washed, your landing gear check 
visually, your fuelcap, oilcap, and @ 
are secure, your ash trays were emptie 
Also two packets of large size mated 
were supplied for the plane. 

Needless to say, we 
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‘Only airplane designed and built from stem to stern to handle 
big bulk military loads is the C-119 “Flying Boxcar”. Fully 


equipped troops, guns, ammunition, road-building machinery, 
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helicopters . . . these and countless other types of bulk military 
loads are shipped to every part of the world at an impressively 
low cost per ton mile delivered in the Fairchild C-119. 


| Designed especially to load, fly and unload big bulky cargoes, 





the “Flying Boxcar” is flying everywhere in the service of Ameri- 


ith i ea’s Armed Forces and those of the United Nations. 
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In production soon, the C-123 For the coming American jet age, 
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HA the M-186 Jet Transport. 


advance base military carrier. 
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triple 
threat 


Changing temperatures, vibrations, and accelerations 
affect the operation of all instruments. In spite of these 
variables, our products produce the right answers 
because they are properly designed. 


AIRCRAFT INSTRUMENTS AND CONTROLS 
OPTICAL PARTS AND DEVICES 
MINIATURE AC MOTORS 

RADIO COMMUNICATIONS AND 
NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 


Current production is largely destined for our defense 
forces; but our research facilities, our skills and tal- 
ents, are available to scientists seeking solutions to 
instrumentation and control problems. 


ko | | S m q Nn INSTRUMENT CORP. 





ELMHURST, NEW YORK + GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA + SUBSIDIARY OF Standard COL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


pleased and impressed. 

On our return trip from New, 
leans we naturally stopped again, 
this time requested overnight ages 
modations. Shortly thereafter ] 
handed a small business card with 
hotel name, and the phone numbey 
the weather bureau, Memphis 
Memphis tower and airline limo 
service, all imprinted as an accom 
dation service to the transient pilot 

All this and more too, for when] 
rived home and at my office I foung 
letter from Mr. Dal C. Miller, presig 
and general manager of Dixie Air 
sociates, Inc., thanking me for my } 
ness and asking if there were any 
gestions I could give him to improve 
service. 

As a member of AOPA, CAP, 
other organizations, I feel that t 
people should get a hearty pat on 
back, because they are sincerely hej 
civil aviation today, and we needy 
like them. 

L. O. THERRI 
Freeport Silo Co. 
Freeport, Iil. 
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CORPORATE DATA 


To the Editor: 

Your column (“Extra Section,” 
Lois Philmus, February 1) was read#¥ 
deep interest by all of us here. I 
very interested in ...a few sta 
on corporate aircraft. I would very m 
like to get a list of such aircraft own 
and was wondering if you could di 
me to the correct source? 

Thank you for your kind attent 

OWEN D. WINDALL 
American Pilot Products 
P. O. Box 41 


| Orange, N. J. 





Books 


IDEAS AND WEAPONS, by I. B. B 
ley, Jr. Published by the Yale 
versity Press, New Haven, C 
Price $3.75. 222 pages. 

A carefully annotated and de 
mented study of World War I air po 





| experiences, substantiating the auth 


case that “new and more. effect 
weapons have generally been adop 
slowly in spite of their obvious 
vantages.” 

Holley, assistant professor of 
tory at Duke University, suggests 
careful analysis of the past diffic 
in introducing new weapons and 
development of doctrines for their 
may prevent the United States mm 
disastrous errors in dealing with @ 
weapons of the future. 

. Wi 


DISCONTINUOUS AUTOMA 
CONTROL, by Irmgard Flugge-l4 


Princeton University Press, Pri 

ton, N. J.; $5.00; 168 pp. 

On-off automatic control sys 
are often used, but the complex pr 
lems involved in predicting their eié 
on the system being controlled ha 
made some engineers shy away fr 
them, The author, who pioneered in @ 
field in Germany, and who is now PB 
suing her work at Stanford Univers® 
offers graphical solutions which can 
used instead of tedious and complica 
mathematical computations. 

‘ WAKE 
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Unit construction means either simultaneous transmis- 


s 
wileax sion on a number of frequencies or selection of single 


channel best suited to your communication problem. 


HW Series 125—525 ke/s...2400 watts. 2—26 mc/s... 2500 watts. 


Meters, transformers, capacitors are hermetically sealed 
TRANSMITTING for failure-proof performance. 
STATION Write today for complete specifications. 
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Total War Obsolete? 


H‘vE AIR POWER and the atom and hydrogen bombs 
made total war obsolete? 

One of the world’s more articulate spokesmen for 
air power believes so. He is Sir John Slessor, Chief of 
Staft for Britain’s Royal Air Force from 1950 to 1952. 

Total war is a thing of the past, Sir John said 
recently over a BBC program, “so long as we never lose 
our senses and try to ‘abolish’ the atom bomb,” and so 
long as top priority is given to a powerful air striking force. 

Here is indeed a challenging concept, one which 

finds its origins in the evolu- 

tion of the aims and objectives 

hy of war itself. As he related to 

his radio audience, the old se- 

is (iY quence of war is over. When 

L/. » 4 country used to want some- 

° thing it first resorted to di- 

plomacy, followed thru with 

economic pressure, and then 

force: A country only took the initiative when it thought 
it could win. 

The last two world wars have proved how little 
was to be gained by winning when the conqueror had to 
aid the loser, Sir John said. Therefore, the modern con- 
ception is that there is no point in going to war unless 
existence can be made more favorable than before. 

The atom and hydrogen bombs have made it im- 
possible to wage a major war without utter devastation. 
There is no antidote for them, he says, and hence total 
war has become an obsolete conception. 

The only real defense, as every air power advocate 
knows, is the means to deliver the atom and hydrogen 
bombs into the industrial heart of enemy territory. This 
means of delivery, of course, is really potent air striking 
force in constant readiness. 


1 = 1,000,000 


If you want something to ponder over these days, 
just keep reading this. 

C. R. Smith, president of American Airlines, has 
been endeavoring with considerable success to hammer home 
to audiences the fantastic development of destructive power 
since the last war. He gave the following illustration to a 
Los Angeles gathering recently: 

“Four megatons is equivalent to four million tons 
of TNT. Four megatons is, therefore, equivalent in de- 
structive capacity to one million bombers of the World 
War II variety, each transporting four tons of TNT. 

“If you and I were to stand out in the open, watch- 
ing one million bombers passing overhead, at the rate of 
one hundred each minute, we would be on our feet, looking 
at the sky, for one hundred and sixty-six hours, or nearly 
a whole week, before the last of the column flashed over- 
head. That, my friends, is the meaning of the power of a 
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single thermonuclear weapon—a small one.” 
Question: How much of the thinking and pl 

in the Pentagon is geared to a full recognition of 

destructive thermonuclear power now available? 





Bargains 


An airline announcement the other day gave 
quite a jolt. A pleasant jolt, we might add, in these da 
of high prices. 

Willis Lipscomb, v.p.-trafic and sales for Px 
American World Airways, announced that when touts 
services are launched on the Pacific April 1, the new lm 
fare for circumnavigating the globe by air, with stopow 
privileges en route, will be approximately $1300, as com 
pared with the first class fare of $1700. 

A $1300 round-the-world air fare strikes us x 
being a rather startling bargain. It is also a tribute to tk 
air transport industry for constantly reducing prices in th 
face of rising costs. Right after the war in 1945 the on 
way air fare from New York to Ireland alone was $52 
Now, less than ten years later, the thrift-season round-tij 
fare from New York to London is $425 and an entir 
global trip is well within the range of the most optimists 
dreams of airline traffic men of a relatively few years ag 

Even if coffee is high, air travel is lower than eve 


More Bargains 


Buried in TWA’s recent meaty report to the Ai 
Coordinating Committee were some figures which net 
widespread attention. We submit they are nothing shor 
of sensational. 

Airline fares have actually decreased in terms @ 
the 1942 price index while all other transport fares in the 
U.S. have risen. The index of 1952 transportation price 
using 1942 as 100, reveals: 


Railroad commutation fares 176.4 
Railroad coach fares 142.9 
Railroad Pullman fares 139.6 
Bus fares 123.0 
Airline fares 94.7 


r4 


In the face of costly equipment expansion progral 
and steadily rising costs, this record of fares is quite exc? 
tional to the trend not only of other transportation med 
but of all other products and services. 

TWA then adds another fact which 
General Summerfield, the CAB and Congress might we 
study. By this same 1942 index, railroad mail rates hat 
jumped upwards to 190.0, while domestic trunk airline mé 
rates dropped to 52.6. This is truly an astonishing achiev 
ment and not generally appreciated by the various gove® 
ment agencies involved. One might even say that no othe 
product or service in the entire country can point (0! 
record equally as good. 


Postmasttt 





. WAYNE W. PARRISH 
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excep 


— Today’s most powerful deterrents against aggression Air Force developed production and training tech- 


niques unequalled in the history of aviation. From the 


are the airmen and officers of the Strategic Air Com- 
nastes 7“? : ; . , > : - 
—_ mand and their global B-36’s. No combination of beginning both the B-36 and its crews had “growth 


it we ‘ é : ro 
. hav men and machines — by their mere existence—has _ potential” designed into them. And instead of obso- 
; hav 
e ma ever been such a force for peace! lescence, the atomic age made this team even more 
m 
-hieve Io build this team, Convair and the United States formidable in national defense. 
over 
othe Like the Air Force itself, Convair’s goal is to achieve the maximum degree of 
to performance ...the Nth degree of air power .. ‘Engineering to the Nth power 
to 4 
San Diego & Pomona, California 
LISH Fort Worth & Daingerfield, Texas 
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Look at the facts for the answer to which auto pilot is bet 

On world-wide, scheduled, commercial carriers of America 
manufacture . . . where profitable operation is a “must”, ey 
more than 6 out of every 10 electronic auto pilots ang is emph 
Eclipse-Pioneer. Back of this long-time preference stan schedule 
these very sound reasons: —_ 
@ Eclipse-Pioneer is first in electronic auto pilot experienc 

E-P not only produced and installed the first all-electric aut 

pilot on a commercial plane, but has continued to show th 

way ever since in auto pilot design, development, and manv. 
facture . . . including production and delivery of thousand 

for military aircraft. 





© Eclipse-Pioneer auto pilots suit a wide range of aircrol iesiahee 
They’re used on every type plane from jet fighters to 4-engin iranspor 
transports ... including executive and new, long-fuselage} variatior 
high-performance aircraft. = 
© Eclipse-Pioneer auto pilots also offer Flight Path Conim Sd 
(automatic approach). The addition of FPC provides the com: 

plete all-weather answer to automatic approaches and t 
cross-country flying on VHF omnirange. Three airlines ar 
already flying with FPC ...a number of others are flight. 
testing it . . . and 56 transport-type aircraft employed it] 
flight-checking all ILS approach installations throughout the} pilot 
continental United States and its possessions are equippe] 

with the full system. 

The leadership enjoyed by E-P Auto Pilots is a tribute tf 

the engineering genius and specialized facilities that are %j 
distinctively Eclipse-Pioneer. ' 





*Eclipse-Pioneer Auto Pilots have also been speci- ' 
fied for certain foreign-built new transports. ' 
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West Coast Office: 117 E. Providencia, Burbank, Calif aulp 
Export Sales: Bendix International Division 

205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y return 
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World's Largest Producer of Aviation Instruments and Accesso’ 












Industry Spotlight 
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@ Interest in the by-pass or ducted fan engine is growing at a fast rate in this 
watry. Look for early development of specific arrangements to license the Rolls-Royce 
mway here or build a U. S. design. Westinghouse has inside track with Rolls-Royce 
ingine could be used for specialized applications, such as vertical take-off aircraft and 
dary layer control systems, as well as long range bombers and transports 












® Evidence is accumulating that the really high-powered jet engines for the next 
of fighters and bombers may be single-spool engines. This is particularly true in 
rs, where a single-mission role will permit the aircraft to cruise at a speed which 
eliminate the need for high mechanical compression (ram compression will be ade- 
) and thus do away with need for double compressor. 


® First production Vickers Valiant jet bomber is almost ready to be flown from 
Weybridge factory airfield to the production test field at Wisley. Operating at low 
weight, the Valiant can take off from Weybridge using only part of the 3864 
runway. First squadron is scheduled for fall. 


* Air Defense Command has started experiments using Minnesota Mining and 
| Company’s Scotchlite tape for improving aircraft visual identification. Test 
isunder way at Peterson Field, Colorado Springs, Colo. Regular identification numbers 
were painted on a large sheet of tape which was then applied to the vertical stabilizer. 
lockheed T-33 was used in interception tests to determine visibility, Numbers on the 
Sotchlite-marked C-47 were clear at 300-500 feet; normal markings were not. 


® Japan's Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Reorganized, has designed a small low- 
wing, tricycle-geared jet trainer plane. Designated the JITM1, the Mitsubishi plane 
would be powered by a 2,000 pound thrust engine, presumably the one now in proto- 
ype construction by the Nihon Jet Engine Company. Plane would gross 6975 pounds. 


is best. 
. Bitis a side-by-side trainer. 
mericar 
” - . . . . . . . 
ist’. ® The importance that the Japanese aircraft industry is placing on missile work 
ots anf is emphasized by review of The Society of Japanese Aircraft Constructors meeting 
» stan shedule during the past year. Program included five guided missile meetings as 
compared with one on machine tools, two on materials, etc. 
erience ® Productionizing of the Canberra B-57 jet bomber by The Glenn L. Martin Co. 
ric autop has been so successful that, despite British labor costs—which are only one third those 
ow thet of the U. S.—the actual cost of the plane to the USAF will be about the same as 
| mene English Electric's version. Actually the British and American versions are being built 
in about the same numbers, but the Martin production rate is about 24/2 times the 
usana® British, which justifies more extensive tooling. 
sireroh ® Boeing Airplane Company's announcement that it has produced 500 Strato- 


freighters came as a surprise to the industry which had no idea the 175,000 pound 
tansport was being produced in such large numbers. Production record of the many 
vatiations of the C-97, including tankers and freighters, has been very good with on- 
shedule deliveries from Boeing’s Renton, Wash., plant for the past 54 months except 
for the single month of December, 1950. First XC-97 was built in 1944. Fifty-six 


-enginé 
selage. 





Contry commercial passenger Stratocruisers add to the plane’s total production. 
e Com: 
ind to ® First shipment of American military aircraft to the French forces in Indo- 
es ary China consisted of 12 Douglas B-26's. Additional planes will be sent soon, but the Far 
f Eastern Air Force, which is handling the transaction, has declined comment on total 
flight numbers involved. There have been reports that the 250 “mechanics” sent to Indo- 
yed itf China to give technical assistance are actually “flying mechanics” who may end up 
ut thef piloting some of these aircraft. 
lipped ‘ ' é aap” 
A successful yaw damper to cure high-speed “dutch roll” in fighters has been 
produced by Elliot Brothers (London), Ltd. It has been fitted to some British planes 
ute tof and to the Dassault Mystere IV, SNCASO Vautour, and the SNCASE Baroudeur, the 
re $0 last of which was scheduled to fly, on February 16. 
® Both Bendix Radio and Narco have begun a series of installation and main- 
tenance classes for distributors of their DME units. Bendix held its first week-long 
session the second week in February and Narco the week after. 
_ © Willard R. Custer, inventor of the channel wing, has plans to adapt his design 
ONE! W jet aircraft. Meanwhile, he has completed about 12 flights on his current design. 


® Second flight of the wingless experimental plane designed by Bill Horton has 

successfully completed in Santa Ana, Calif. The first flight in 1952 ended in a 
ttash. The latest test took 20 minutes. The plane is now powered by two 450-hp P&W 
Wasps instead of the original 220-hp powerplants. 


® Except for final assembly, de Havilland of Canada will subcontract all the 
work on the Grumman S2F which it is producing under license. Company does not 
Mticipate any big hiring program. 






® AVRO Canada has dropped its plans to revive the Jetliner and probably won't 
feturn to transports. 
MARCH |, 1954 
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Linealee 


The Chance-Vought Cutlass was 
an advanced design in 1947. It is 
a leader today. The same is true 
of Airborne’s LINEATOR, which 
was developed for the Cutlass 
flight control system. Today, seven 
years later, there is not another 
“tee” type linear actuator like it. 
The same basic model is used 
in the latest of the Cutlass series, 
and in the McDonnell Banshee. 
Modifications of the LINEATOR 
are specified equipment in the 
McDonnell Demon; its Air Force 
companion, F-101; and the Mar- 
tin PSM patrol bomber. 
Conforming to MIL-A-8064 
(USAF), the LINEATOR is most 
adaptable where light weight and 
short length, for a given stroke, 
are desirable features. A ball bear- 
ing jack screw enables it to handle 
1500 Ib. maximum operating load 
in either tension or compression. 
Airborne has set the pace in the 
actuator field with advanced de- 


signs like the LINEATOR. As air- 
craft configurations change and 
speeds increase, count on Air- 
borne for more of the same. For 
information on the LINEATOR and 


other actuators, see our literature 
in the 1.A.S. Catalog. 


HILLSIDE 5, NEW JERSEY 
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New De-Icers work faster 






to keep wings ice-free | 


HE RUBBER STRIPS seen around the 
leading edges of the wing above are 
B. F. Goodrich De-Icers. They are 
made with five wide tubes that inflate 
and deflate, effectively break off ice on 
planes like this TWA Constellation. 
To give this protection to today’s big- 
ger... and faster planes, B. F. Goodrich 
years ago started testing hundreds of 
De-Icer designs under the toughest 
weather conditions. This included icing 
tests in actual service over the north 
Atlantic. So when the Navy needed 
special De-Icers for fast fighters for 
Korea, B. F.Goodrich was able to design, 
test and produce them in 21 days. 
The latest BFG De-Icer development 
is the one with narrow 34” tubes, now 
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used on TWA and Eastern Airlines 
Super Constellations. These little tubes 
inflate quicker with almost three times 
the air pressure used on earlier types 
This breaks off ice cleaner and faster 
The rest period between inflating cycles 
is much longer, cutting down disturb 
ance of the airflow so much it isn’t even 
a factor. This new De-Icer is lighter 
takes up little space for plumbing. 


Airlines report that these De-Icers 
last twice as long, too. That's because 
they're molded to fit, simply cemented 
onto the plane with no stretching, no 
tension. 


First developed by B. F. Goodrich, 
De-Icers have given the airlines year- 


round protection against icing condi- 
tions since 1930. B. F. Goodrich engi- 
neers have the longest, most complete 
background of experience in the field 
of airplance ice protection. Let them 
put this experience to work for you. } 
Other B. F. Goodrich products for 
aviation include: tires, wheels, brakes; 
heated rubber; Avtrim; Plastilock 
adhesives; Pressure Sealing Zippers; 
canopy seals; fuel cells; Rivnuts; hose 
and other accessories. The B. F. Goodrich 
Co., Aeronautical Division, Akron, Obie. 
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=a 
ndi- 
ngi- By Rosert M. Lorsetson 
ete 7 2 ore _ ‘ 
7 HE NATION'S aircraft industry 
1€10 last week found itself in an un 
em | precedented peacetime situation—a back 
ou. } ‘og of military orders providing enough 
P work for the next two or three years. 
or . : ‘ 
, For the first time in history, U.S. 
€; | aircraft and engine builders could look 
. forward to stabilized production while 
rs; | the nation was not involved in either 
nse : 4 war or a “police action.” 
ich Defense Secretary Charles E. Wil- 
sig, | 8 Summed up the situation when he 
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Military Backlog Stretches Three Years 


Target date of mid-1957 will see monthly output at 
100 rather than 300; peaks and valleys leveled. 


feported at a press conference that the 
new look by the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
which resulted in a call for a 137-wing 
Air Force by the middle of 1957 would 
bring an end to the feast and famine 
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MAINSTAY of air-atomic striking force will be Boeing's eight-jet B-52. 


to which the aircraft industry has con 
tinually been subjected in the past. 

Wilson’s opinion was backed up by 
Aircraft Industries Association president 
DeWitt C. Ramsey when he reported 
that the building and maintaining of 
137 wings would tend to make the in- 
dustry’s ups and downs something 
which would not be repeated in the 
future. 

But what did the new look mean 
in terms of individual companies and 
what would happen after the current 
goals were attained? 

To find out, American AVIATION 
asked one of the top Pentagon authori- 
ties on the subject. In essence, this is 
what he reported: 

® By June 30, 1957, the USAF will 
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have 137 wings of modern aircraft. 

* Principal planes in that program 
will be Boeing B-47’s, B-52’s, and KC- 
97’s, McDonnell F-101’s, and Republic 
F-84F’s for the 55 wings in the Stra- 
tegic Air Command; Martin B-57’s, 
Douglas B-66’s, North American F- 
100’s, F-86H’s, and Republic F-84F’s for 
the 34 Tactical Air Command wings; 
Consolidated Vultee F-102’s, Northrop 
F-89D’s, and NAA F-86’s and F-100's 
for the 37 Air Defense Command wings 
(along with some Lockheed F-94C’s); 
and Douglas C-124’s, Lockheed C-130’s, 
Chase-Fairchild C-123’s, Fairchild C- 
119’s and Boeing C-97’s for the 11 air 
transport wings. 

© By the time the target date is 
reached, output of all military aircraft 
will slide from the present 1000 planes 
a month to about 500. 


® After June 30, 1957, the rate of 


production will depend not so much on 
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NORTH AMERICAN F-100 is first of new “100 series” fighters to be finished. 


the Air Force but on the industry itself, 
i.e., how quickly the airframe companies 
can come up with new designs which 
will make the above planes obsolete. 

*If the industry is not “on the 
ball,” the required replacements due to 
relatively small attrition will cause the 
production curve to dip even more. On 
the other hand, if the companies in- 
volved devise better planes, replacements 
would mean a monthly production rate 
of 400-500, or just about the same level 
the plane companies will be at in mid- 
1957. 

® Meanwhile, the Air Force and 
the other services will slow down re- 
quests for procurement money as such 


in the fiscal 1956 and 
budgets (the money to take care of pur 
chases of the planes to be delivered by 
1957 appears in fiscal 1955 and prior 
years’ appropriations for aircraft and 
related procurement). 


subsequent 


® Funds for research and develop- 
ment—some of the money actually com 
ing out of procurement—will be stepped 
up to help the industry (and conse 
quently the services and the U.S.) de- 
vise more potent aircraft in next year’s 
(1956) budget. 

One often-overlooked far 
as future plane production is concerned 
involves the various program changes 
which have taken place since Korea. 


0INT as 
I 





STILL UNDER WRAPS is Convair’s delta-wing F-102 for Air Defense Command 
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When the previous Joint Ch 
of Staff came up with mid-1954 as 4 
critical year, they urged a 143-wing 4 
Force by that time. Had that progre 
been maintained (despite machine tm 
bottlenecks and other impediments), i 
aircraft industry would now be jy 
about where it was in July, 1946-4 
on its back with between 50 and J) 


military planes being delivered 
month. 
The Truman-ordered “stretchoy 


which postponed the attainment of |} 
wings until January, 1956, gave 


industry some time to catch up and 
chance to do some planning. But ex 
that schedule would have meant 


monthly production rate of 250-350 2 
craft by June of 1956. 


The latest schedule of 137 win 
by 1957 is a further adjustment, } 
now the airframe and engine compa 
have additional time to design ne 
aircraft and hope for new orders. 

In the meantime, the Air For 
and the Navy Bureau of Aeronaut 
can re-evaluate their commitments { 


aircraft scheduled to be in producti 
in 1955 and 1956, e.g., Republic’s FJ 

Convair’s XB-58. If they shou 
discover that even better aircraft « 
be ordered for slightly later deliver 
they can cancel the orders without t 
great a loss of money due to contr 
termination charges. 


and 


In any current evaluation of 
industry’s future, AMERICAN AVIATION 
source pointed out, there are one inte 
nationa! and two domestic ‘unknows 
The international question mark, 
course, involves the plans in the mir 
of the masters in the Kremlin. Dome 
tically, atomic power for aircraft an 
congressional actions will help to dete 
mine the production rate of militar 
planes. 

Thus, despite the JCS recommené 
tions and President Eisenhower’s co 








currence, Congress may, within 

next few years, decide to sharply cu 
tail the defense budget, bringing 
quick end to present plans. Success 
atomic aircraft engines might bring 
revolution even greater than th 
caused by the advent of the jet pow 


plant. 

As the Pentagon official put 
“Ten years ago, in 1944, we we 
thinking in terms of a 450-mph A 
Force. In 1954, we're talking ab 


supersonic flight. Who knows what! 
outlook will be in 1964?” 


In any event, the best thinking 
present is that the aircraft industt) 
peaks and valleys have disappear 


Production, earnings, and work fort 


will be down from their present hig 
levels, but they will remain well abov 
the bare subsistence level for 


five years at least. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 
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AA Directors Approve 
Organization Shake-up 


A revised plan of organization for 
jmerican Airlines was approved re- 
zatly by AA’s directors, setting up four 
yincipal divisions headed by senior vice 
gesidents as follows: Sales—Charles R. 
Speers; Operations—O. M. Mosier; 
Finance—William J. Hogan; and Sec- 
wtary-Properties—C. W. Jacob. 

Reporting through Speers will be 
4A’s five regional sales vice presidents. 
Under Mosier in Operations will be 
these v.p.’s: R. E. S. Deichler; L. G. 
Fritz; G. J. Brandewiede; Marvin Whit- 
ick; and M. G. (Dan) Beard. Vice 
pesidents in the Finance department 
under Hogan will be Paul G. Larie and 
leland Glasgow. Walter H. Johnson, 
j. and Carlene Roberts will report 
through Jacob. 

Three other v.p.’s, Rex Smith, pub- 
ic relations, G. K. Griffin, personnel, 
ind William Littlewood, engineering, 
vill report to C. R. Smith, president. 


Braniff Names Vice 
Presidents, Treasurer 


Further changes in the manage- 
ment structure of Braniff Airways last 
month found five new vice presidents 
dected along with an assistant vice 
mesident and a new treasurer. They 
were: 

C. G. Adams, former secretary and 

reasurer promoted to vice president- 
inance and secretary; Rex Brack, from 
general traffic and sales manager to vice 
mesident-traffic and sales; R. V. Carle- 
ion, from operations manager to vice 
president-operations. 
Also, Malcolm Harrison, promoted 
om personnel director to vice presi- 
lent-personnel, in charge of industrial 
lations; Walter M. Henshel, director 
it public relations, to vice president- 
public relations; V. A. Kropff, assistant 
0 executive vice president, to assistant 
vice president-executive projects; and 
Oscar Crane, from assistant treasurer to 
treasurer. 


Peach Elected 
Mohawk President 


Robert E. Peach, executive vice 
president and general manager of Mo- 
tawk Airlines since 1949, has been 
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tlected president and a director of the 
cal line. E. V. Underwood, president 
ince 1950, was simultaneously elected 
doard chairman. 

Also, Bertram J. Miner, former 
ward chairman, was named chairman 
of the airline’s executive committee 
Which also consists of T. P. Wright, 
vice president-research Cornell Univer- 
ity and former CAA Administrator, 
ad Charles F. Johnson, Jr., president 
of Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corp. 
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TWIN TAIL BOOMS and non-retractable skids mark McDonnell XV-1. 


McDonnell XV-1 Convertiplane Shown 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp.’s XV-1 
convertiplane, featuring pressure jets 
and high disc loading, has been un 


veiled at Lambert Field in St. Louis. 
The craft, which uses the “un- 
loaded rotor principle,” i. ¢., a rotor 


for vertical flight and wings and pro 
peller for forward propulsion, was de 
veloped in conjunction with the AF’s 
Wright Air Development Center and 
the Army Transportation Corps. 

The XV-1, which is not expected 
to make its first flight until next sum 
mer, is designed to carry three pas 
sengers, or two litter patients and an 
attendant, plus the pilot. It is about 


30 feet long, 10 feet high, and has a 
26-foot wingspan. 

Tail assembly consists of two ver 
tical fins and rudders attached to the 
ends of twin tail booms, while the hori 
zontal surface has a single stabilizer 
with tabs, mounted between the booms 
Landing two non 
retracting skids. 

Each of the three blades of the 
rotor is fitted with a McDonnell pres 
sure jet located at the tip. The Conti 
nental piston engine located on the aft 
fuselage supplies air to the pressure jet 
units for vertical flight and power to 
the prop when it is flying forward. 


gear consists of 


USAF Awards $100 Million in Contracts 


Three aircraft companies shared 
the bulk of more than $100 million in 
contracts recently awarded by the US- 
AF’s Air Materiel Command. 

* North American Aviation got 
orders for $42,164,255 worth of aircraft, 
spare parts, special tools, and ground 
handling equipment. Planes involved 
are probably F-100’s. 

* Boeing Airplane Co. was given 
a contract calling for $25 million in 
spare parts and another one for $10 
million to modernize 162 B-47B’s. 

® Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. received an order worth $17,584, 
392 in additional funds to deliver 85 


Having essentially reached its de- 
sired level for fixed wing aircraft, the 
Army will continue to stress helicop- 
ters, particularly cargo rotorcraft, ac- 
cording to Maj. Gen. Paul F. Yount, 
Army chief of transportation. 

Principal helicopter in this area of 
interest, Yount told American Av1a- 
tion, is the Sikorsky H-37, developed 
by the Navy for the Marine Corps, 
which designates this plane as the 
XHR2S (S-56 is the commercial desig- 
nation). The Army hopes to have a 
test quantity (less than 10) of these 
standard medium helicopters by the 
end of 1956. 


T-29C’s, 40 T-29D’s, and 26 C-131A’s. 

Other AMC contracts awarded at 
the same time included: 

© $14,712,000 to the Sundstrand 
Machine Tool Co., Rockford, IIl., for 
2377 constant speed alternator drives. 

® $991,000 to The Glenn L. Martin 
Co. for squadron guidance equipment, 
spare parts, and engineering changes, 
probably for the B-61 Matador. 

® $910,000 to Sperry Gyroscope Co 

® $657,800 to Eidal Manufacturing 
Co. of Albuquerque, N. M. 

© $438,935 to Bendix Aviation’s 
Eclipse-Pioneer Division at Teterboro, 


N, J. 


Army to Stress Cargo ‘Copter, Test $-56 


Greatest problem in helicopters still 
facing the Army, Yount said, is the 
development of a satisfactory engine 
with life comparable to fixed-wing air- 
craft powerplants. Rotorcraft engine life 
is now about half as long as for fixed- 
wing planes, and repair costs exceed all 
other elements of helicopter operating 
costs, he said. 

Col. William B. Bunker, chief of 
the Army Air Transportation Services 
Div. under Yount, revealed that the 
Army will soon initiate a design com 
petition for a utility helicopter. Design 
work is expected to be started during 
fiscal year 1955, he said. 
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The first U. S. built jet transport 
will enter scheduled passenger, operation 
between 1957 and 1959, according to 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration’s 
jet transport evaluation team. 

The group has submitted a 194- 
page report which included comments 
on: 

* Initial routes: First cargo, then 
domestic passenger operations, then 
overwater operations are predicted; 

* Turboprops: These engines may 
carve out an important place for them- 
selves in cargo, coach, local service, and 
corporate flying, leaving the lion’s share 
of first class domestic and overwater 
service for the turbojets; 

® By-pass, or ducted-fan, engine: 
May have considerable promise in high 
speed operations because of low noise 
and specific fuel consumption; 

® Design: Proper strength of struc- 






U.S. Jet Service by 1957-59 Forecast 


ture must be available to provide safe 
guards against turbulence, gusts, and 
fatigue failures; integrity of pressuriza 
tion, control system “feel” characteris 
tics, and vulnerability to damage from 
powerplant failure were also considered; 

® Powerplants: Military experience 
will help in refining designs; attention 
must be given to greater fire safety, 
contamination of passenger air supply, 
propeller reversing on turboprops, pro 
vision of about 40°, reverse thrust for 
first U. S. civil jet, water injection and 
possibly afterburning, and the cost and 
space advantages of a kerosene-base fuel. 

The CAA team not foresee 
any significant changes in present air 
port standards, but traffic control meth 
ods must be developed for better separa 
tion at high altitudes. Solution to the 
noise problem in terminal areas must 
also be vigorously pursued. 


does 


ATA Attacks Decision to Push DME 


Immediately following CAA an- 
nouncement (American Aviation, Feb- 
ruary 15) of plans to complete its Dis- 
tance Measuring Equipment program, 
the Air Transport Association in behalf 
of the scheduled airlines went on record 
strongly opposing the move as untimely. 

Milton W. Arnold, ATA vp of 
operations and engineering, charged 
that there is no urgent operational need 
at this time for DME, adding that it is 
extremely difficult to see why CAA is 
going full steam ahead on implementa- 
tion. 

“The value of DME,” Arnold said, 
“when applied in traffic control cannot 
be realized until some answer is pro- 
vided to the problem of DME versus 
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TACAN” (military equivalent system 
being evaluated by the Air Navigation 
Development Board). 

ATA also charged that “large sums 
would be involved in the installation 
and operation of DME at a time when 
completion of the VOR range program 
is an absolute must, the shortage of 
trafic control personnel is acute, and 
there are a number of spots where 
decommissioning of LF/MF ranges is 


considered because of lack of 


being 
funds. 
“Adequate navigational aids, com 
munications, and traffic control person 
nel are absolute requirements at this 
time,” Arnold said, “yet CAA appar 
ently is ignoring these problems!” 








First production F-89D flight simulator has been accepted from 
Link Aviation by the USAF. “Trouble board” at 


left. Jump seat for 


instructor observation is located outside cockpits for pilot and radar operator. 






Arinc Group Picks 
5.7 Cm. Weather Rad 


Climaxing a year-long controy 
the relative 
5.7 cm. wavelength airborne weath 
Aeronautical Radio, Jp 
Engineering Cog 










ove! merits of 3 cm, a . 






radar, the 
Airlines Electronic 
finally 





mittee has and _ formally 





down its requirements. 

At its winter meeting in Washi 
ton, D. C., recently, the Commit 
without rename 








voted dissent to 







radar document “Characteristic No, 5 

5.7 cm. Weather Penetration Ag 
borne Radar System.” The move vig 
tually closed the door on 3 cm. equip 





weathe 





ment as an  Arinc-endorsed 
penetration radar for airline use. 
The AEEC action was taken despi 
a strong recommendation by Bend 
Radio Div. of Bendix Aviation Cor 
that the specification for the radar k 
operating Ire 
e. 5400 mc. (5.7 cm.), 
9300 mc. (3 cm.). Th 
committee approval now goes before th 
Arinc board of directors for ratification § (0 fa 
and then to the member airlines for 
30-day approval period. 
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Founded on Study acti 
Insistence of the airline represent ent, | 


tives on the 5.7 cm. radar for thf ging 1 


AEEC characteristic is founded on the} military 


study of Drs. J. S. Marshall and \ progres 
Hitschfeld of McGill University (Amen Th 
can Aviation, March 30, 1953) and§ trbopr 
actual storm probing tests conducte fight t 
last year by United Air Lines ar It's the 
Radio Corporation of America. ersion 
Although the final report of grant 

UAL tests was not available at the rp 
cent meeting, the success ol these test rh 
was the major factor influencing th test. be 
AEEC decision. and pr 

are: Pr: 


In other actions during the sessior 
1 " the p 
the committee: - 


* Concluded a long-standing pro} 
ect on the development of a new char) yo 104 
acteristic for ADF receivers (No. 53 2 un 
adopting the document without lest. pr 
sent; nanuf: 

® Made permanent its characterists Ti 
(No. 531) for a selective calling syster ombin 
that dispenses with the necessity on the ‘ Or 
part of flight crews continuously | 1p wi 
monitor company frequencies in ante bladed 
ipation of a radio contact (AMERICAN Lockhe 
Aviation, Nov. 9, 1953, p. 37). tor the 

Exhibited at the session were two Militar 
SelCal units, a CAA-certificated unit  probab 
being produced by Motorola, Inc., and | TI 
the prototype version of a Bendix Radio © Lockhe 
Div. SCL-3 system expected to be aval Force 
able in about four months. Both manv-f son’s 


: he 
facturers have designed ground key § Curtiss 





ing equipment to operate with the ait § YC-13( 
borne receivers. T 
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HE YEAR 1954 promises to be an 

active one in turboprop develop- 
ment, which heretofore has been drag 
ging its heels because of the greater 
military interest in making turbojet 
progress. 

The Air Force’s first four-engine 
urboprop transport plane is now under 
fight test at Edwards Air Force Base. 
I's the Douglas YC-124B, a turboprop 
version of the Long Beach division's 
giant Globemaster and troop 
carrier. 

The YC-124B will serve as a flying 
test bed for a new gas-turbine engine 
and propeller combination. The engines 
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are Pratt & Whitney’s YT34-P-l’s and 
the propellers are 18-foot, three bladed, 
steel Curtiss Turbolectrics. 

The Air Force is turning the 
YC-124B back to the Douglas Aircraft 
Co. under bailment and the extensive 
est program will be conducted by the 
manufacturer. 

Two other engine and propeller 
combinations will follow the YC-124B. 

One will be the P & W T34 hooked 
up with Hamilton Standard’s three- 
bladed Turbo-Hydromatic propellers on 
Lockheed’s R7V-2 Super Constellation 
tor the Navy. This should be the next 
military turboprop transport to fly, 
probably this spring. 

The other new combination also is 
Lockheed’s. This is its four-engine Air 
Force C-130 which incorporates Alli 
son's new T56 turbine connected to 
Curtiss’ Turbolectric prop. The first 
YC-130 may fly soon after the R7V-2. 
Toward the latter part of the year 
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DOUGLAS YC-124B is powered by 





New version of Douglas Globemaster gets year off 
to fast start; Constellation and C-130 to follow. 


Lockheed is scheduled to have a T34 
turbine-powered RC-121F Super Con 
stellation ready for the Air Force. 
Boeing also is entering the lists with a 
turboprop version of its C-97 Strato- 
freighter. The Boeings will have T34 
engines and Curtiss Turbolectric pro- 
pellers. An additional Allison T56 ven- 
ture is Convair’s turboprop version of 


the 340. 


No Conversions Scheduled 

Although the YC-124B is classified 
as a prototype of the turboprop version 
of the C-124 Globemaster, there are no 
plans for conversion from the P & W 
R-4360 piston engines in the C-124C’s 
which currently are in production at 
Douglas Long Beach and are scheduled 
to continue into 1955. 

Neither is it a prototype for a forth 
coming new turboprop project at Doug- 
las Long Beach, the C-133, which will 
be a larger and fully pressurized logis 
tics transport for the Air Force. 

Douglas has still another turboprop 
design project on the fire, the C-132, 
at its Santa Monica division. 

The YC-124B was developed by 
Douglas for the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command to derive tech- 
nical data on the operation of turboprop 
propulsive systems and to obtain flight 
experience with large aircraft having 
turboprop power. It carried no special 
military priorities and its production 
was keyed to engine and propeller 
availability. 

Douglas picked a 


location on its 


P&W’s YT34-P-1’s and is expected to cruise over 300 mph. 















Turboprop Programs Begin to Pay Off 


C-124C assembly line at Long Beach 
and ear-marked it for the modifications 
needed to permit the airplane to take 
advantage of the increased power sup 
plied by the YT34’s, which develop the 
equivalent of 5500 hp at take-off. 

Like the C-124C, the YC-124B is de 
signed for an all-purpose transport, in 
cluding cargo, troops and litter patients. 
Physical dimensions are basically the 
same. 

To take advantage of the increased 
power, the structure has been strength 
ened to permit an increase in the design 
gross weight to 200,000 pounds, as 
compared to 185,000 pounds for the 
design gross of the C-124C, and to 
permit flight operations at increased 
speeds. (Figure of 194,500 pounds some 
times used as maximum gross weight 
of the C-124C is an overload gross, not 
the design gross.) 

Specific modifications include the 
use of Hy-tuf steel in the main compon 
ents of the landing gear to compensate 
for the increased loads. The vertical tail 
has been increased in size and strength 
and the horizontal tail has been revised 
to make use of a new and improved 
cross section. The general revisions to 
the tail surfaces provide improved sta 
bility and controllability under the new 
conditions created by the higher engine 
power. 

Since the YC-124B is to be a test 
vehicle, only the flight compartment has 
been reinforced to permit the use of 
pressurization for high altitude per 
formance. 

The plane incorporates a pneumatic 
system designed and built by AiRe 
search Manufacturing Co., to perform 
the functions of engine starting, pres 
surization and auxiliary power. The 
system consists of a gas turbine com 
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LONG NACELLES and larger vertical fin distinguish the YC-124B 
from the C-124C. Propellers are 18-foot steel Curtiss Turbolectrics. 


pressor, an air turbine motor, engine 
starters and a refrigeration system. 

On the ground the GTC unit pro 
vides the basic power in the form of 
compressed air for the operation of the 
system. In flight the system is energized 
by bleed air from the engines. 

The AiResearch ATM 50-2 air 
turbine motor can be used either in 
flight or on the ground as a source of 
auxiliary power from the generators 
and hydraulic pump that are mounted 
on it. The refrigeration unit provides 


pressurized and conditioned air for the 
cockpit at the rate of 20 pounds per 
minute. The temperature control system 
is electronic. 

Normal propeller control is accom 
plished through the single level power 
to the engine. The propeller 
incorporates 
emergency negative thrust 
manual feathering, reversing, and pro 
visions for performing air start. 

The synchronizer follows the mas 
ter motor principle originally developed 


control 
system 
control, 





AIR MOVED BY TURBOPROP PROPELLER in 1/100 of a second is represented 
in display by large ring; smaller cylinder represents air taken in for combustion. 
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by Curtiss to control propeller rpm’s jy 
piston engine installations. The 
tive thrust system suppresses the dy 
from a windmilling propeller before ; 
is feathered in flight if the engine pow 
1S stopped. 

All of the recent modernizatip 
features of the C-124C have been 
corporated into the YC-124B. Some ¢ 
these features are: CB fire extinguishing 
systems with single lever fire contrd 
single point refueling; compensate 
capacitance-type fuel indicating system 
“Fire-Eye” fire detection system plus 
structural overheat detection system 
cargo hoists and winching provision 
for cargo handling; full complement 





communication and navigational equip 
ment; thermal anti-icing for wings an 


tail surfaces. 


All performance figures on 


YC-124B 


rovement, of course, cannot help b 


remain classified, but 


z 


ve substantial in level flight speed, rat 
of climb and range. It is generally w 
derstood that the turboprop engines wi 


at better 
eer 


enable the airplane to cruise 


than 300 mph. 
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PO Lowest-Rate Policy 
Still Under Discussion 








Question of whether the Post Off } 

would ship airmail via carriers wit 
the lowest service rates continued with USA 

out solution last month. The PO poli 

was originally slated to begin Januar 
1, 1954, but was delayed by rate diffe IR 
ences between the PO, CAB, and th! * i. 
airlines. recent 
bombe 

It was again slated to start on Fel 
> ‘ planes 

ruary 15, but continuation of the rat 
ray ) and b 
differences resulted in another pos § respor 
ponement. . 
Specifically involved are Capitd.y placen 
Delta-C&S, Braniff, and Western who) TV-2 
as 53¢ rate carriers, stand to lose airma ° 
volume and revenues to competing cal) Ositior 
riers operating at the 45¢ rate. Twop the b 
CAB rate proposals for those lines have . 
been blocked by PO objections. oa 
First was to lower the rates fo ~ ’ 
the four lines to 45¢ on competif” yw 
segments and increase the rate sul yr. 
ciently on non-competitive segments (| e 
maintain the overall 53¢ average. SC) traing 
ond was to establish the 45¢ rate FF byt 
a temporary basis on competitive *§} cating 
ments and keep 53¢ on non-competitit ‘ 
routes, subject to retroactive adjustment tion’s 
Since efforts to resolve the rt the n 
differences in an informal manner had I 
failed, CAB set the problem down 1 ne ; 
formal procedural steps. ~ 
MARC 
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AMONG THE NEWEST TRAINERS: Lockheed’s replacement for the 
T-33A (above); North American's two-seater version of the F-86F (below). 





Fight for Trainer Contracts Gets Hot 


New developments on half a dozen fronts focus 


USAF attention on need for new jet and piston models. 


IR FORCE and Navy officials 

temporarily diverted their attention 
recently from upcoming fighters and 
bombers to give some thought to the 
planes they will need to train the fighter 
and bomber pilots. Several factors were 
responsible. Among them: 

*A Lockheed proposal for a re- 
plaement for the venerable T-33A/- 
TV-2 trainer; 

* North American Aviation’s prop- 
asition for a two-seat trainer version of 
the battle-tested F-86F; 

* Anticipated delivery by Cessna 
Aircraft Co. of three experimental twin- 
jet XT-37’s this year to the Air Force; 

*End of NAA’s remanufacture of 
World War II T-6 piston trainers into 
T4G’s; 

*The Bureau of Aeronautics’ 
trainer competition, originally 14 planes, 
but now a choice between two recipro- 
cating engine trainers; 

_ © North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion’s requirement for a trainer suiting 
the needs of several European nations. 

Lockheed, whose TF-80C became 
the T-33 for the Air Force and NATO 
and TV-2 for the Navy, has now pro- 
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duced more than 2000 up to the present 
time. Output under present contracts 
will carry until the spring of 1955. 

But the Burbank company is well 


aware that the T-33A cannot go on 
forever (even though the F-80/T-33 
line has been continuous since 1945) 


and has consequently put $1 million 
into a successor which carries the com 
pany designation L-245, but which is 
more commonly known as the “T-33B.” 


New Ideas 


Lockheed describes the new plane, 
which made its first flight last Decem 
ber 15, as a 600-mile-per-hour craft 
which retains the basic design and 
many of the features of the T-33A but 
incorporates new for 
training. Among them: 

*A raised rear seat, 
inches to give the instructor a grand 
stand view of the student and also to 


ideas advanced 


boosted S1X 


improve visibility when he is handling 
the controls himself. 
* A deceleration drag parachute; 
® Duplicate navigational and elec- 
tronic aids, including a Bendix glide 
path receiver, an RCA localizer VOR 





receiver (replacing the radio compass), 
and a Sperry Zero Reader flight com- 
puter; 

® Full-circle visibility, with a one 
piece laminated plexiglas windshield; 
controllability = with 
movable the front of 
the wing to permit stalls in complete 


* Improved 
“slats” added to 
safety. 

*A new Allison J33 jet engine, 
}33A-16-A, which 


more thrust, thus giving the “T 


the prov ides 30 


33K” 
faster acceleration and sharper climb 
The safety Lockheed is put 
ting on the the new-style 
trainer automaticaly move forward and 


slats 
wings ot 


down on tracks and rollers in coordina 
tion with air speed and angle of attack. 

Each slat is shaped like a comma, 
with the long tail curling back over the 


upper edge of the wing 6%”. The 
slat moves over a 17° arc from fully 
closed to open position. The slats, Lock 
heed says, make for “excellent stall 
characteristics.” 

For spin control the “T-33B’s 
horizontal stabilizer has been raised 


20” above the position it occupies on the 
T-33, and the stabilizer has been 
10” 


span 


increased by 


Cockpits Redesigned 


Both forward and aft cockpits are 
completely redesigned to afford more 
space and improve instrument panel 


alignment. Automatic seat ejection sys 
tem similar to that in the F-94B inter 
ceptor has been built into the trainer. 
The canopy 
either front or aft cockpit, but separate 
controls enable each occupant to control 
his own ejection seat. 


can be jettisoned from 


The aft cockpit has an “inside 
windscreen.” Made of two sheets of 
laminated aluminum, anchored with 


steel coils on the sides, the screen auto- 
matically pops up as protection from 
wind blast when the canopy is jetti 
soned. 

North American’s TF-86F, which 
also made its first flight last December, 
is capable of supersonic flight during 
a dive. Principle additions to the F-86F 
include a tandem cockpit, dual con- 
trols, and a duplicate instrument panel. 
Modifications to the fighter-bomber in- 


clude extending the fuselage section 
(between the nose and and wing roots) 
by 63” and moving the swept wings 


forward eight inches. Power plant in 


the NAA trainer is the same one used 
in the fighter, the General Electric 
J47-GE-27. 


Cessna Aircraft Co. has just about 
completed the first of three side-by-side 
XT-37’s which will be powered by two 
Marbore jet en 


Is 


Turbomeca-licensed 
gines, each delivering about 900 poun 
of thrust. The engines for the T-37, for 
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which Cessna anticipates a large USAF 
order, will be J69’s built by Continental 
Motors Corp. The T-37 is the only 
side-by-side trainer to be produced in 
the U.S. so far. It was the winning 
entry in the Air Force’s 1952 jet trainer 
competition. 

North American has finished con- 
verting 206 T-6’s into T-6G’s at 
Fresno. NAA has also ended produc- 
tion of the advanced piston trainer, the 
T-28A, for the AF, but the T-28B for 
the Navy is still in production. 

Thus, the sole primary piston 
trainer in production for the Air Force 
is the T-34A, produced by Beech Air- 
craft Co. in Wichita and by Canadian 
Car & Foundry Co. of Fort William, 
Ontario. Another Beech trainer, the 
T-36A, was cancelled out of USAF 
plans in mid-1953, 

The Navy’s piston trainer compe- 
tition, which involved 14 entries but 
entailed only flight evaluation of the 
Temco Plebe, Beech Mentor, and modi- 
fied Ryan Navion with side-by-side fea- 
tures, is not yet decided, but the Ryan 
entry has been eliminated and the only 
planes still in the running are the Plebe 
and the Mentor. 


S.14 for NATO? 


NATO’s need for a jet trainer is 
the basis for what is still a wide-open 
competition, but Holland’s Fokker Air- 
craft Co. is convinced it has the answer 
in its S.14 side-by-side, Nene-powered 
craft. 

The Dutch have already ordered 20 
of the S.14’s to get a production line 
started and Fairchild’s Aircraft Division 
(which holds licensing rights on the 
Fokker jet) is still trying to convince 
the USAF that the S.14 would be 
equally suitable here. Fairchild sub- 
mitted a Rolls-Royce Derwent-powered 
S.14 in the jet competition subsequently 
won by Cessna but thinks now that the 
more powerful Nene installed in the 
prototype would put it in the same 
class with the “T-33B” and the TF-86F. 

The heart of the problem seems to 
be military indecision in the U.S. as 
to whether the tandem or the side-by- 
side arrangement is preferable. Until 
there is some agreement between the 
Navy and AF, trainer builders will have 
to rely on their own beliefs. eee 


USAF Units to Holland 


U. S. Air Force units will be sta- 
tioned at NATO airfields in the Nether- 
lands beginning next fall, according to 
Cornelis Staf, Dutch defense minister. 
Mostly defense equipment, the units 
will not include planes of the Strategic 
Air Command. 
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Deliveries have been resumed on the Beechcraft Model 
B50 Twin-Bonanza six-place, twin-engine monoplane. Priced at $69,950, 
the Model B50 has a top speed of 205 mph with a range of 1088, 
Beech expects to produce more than 100 of them before the end of 1954 





News 


Briefs 





AIRLINES 


Michigan may eliminate refund of 
1%4¢ tax presently granted to scheduled 
airlines. Taxation committee of legisla- 
ture is studying the bill. . . . The heli 
port that National Airlines has been 
using in Miami Beach has been closed 
by the city council after complaints 
about noise. Complaints are being chal 
lenged in local newspapers. :, 
Whether or not PO will continue to 
use helicopters for mail service will be 
determined by studies of costs in Chi 


cago and New York, Assistant Post 
master General John C. Allen has told 
a congressional subcommittee. . . . Air- 


lines and travel agents may be directed 
to set up some sort of arbitration sys- 
tem by which they can work out future 
relationships. Idea has been suggested 
by counsel for CAB’s Bureau of Air 
Operations. . Taxes on transporta- 
tion will be the newly 
formed group named the National Con- 
ference for Repeal of Taxes on Trans 
portation. Shippers, travel groups, and 
transportation industries will participate, 
according to chairman D. G. Ward of 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. Net 
profit to Northwest Airlines from last 
year’s operations amounted to $1.3 mil- 
lion, up from 1952’s $693,000. 

TWA radio operators have received a 
pay raise. Flight operators went up $20 
a month, ground operators $20-$30. . . . 
Piedmont Airlines reports 20.3°4 in 
crease in passengers during °53. 


MANUFACTURING 


The asphalt industry has charged 
the USAF with discriminating against 
that material in airstrip paving. House 
Subcommittee on Defense Activities has 


target of a 


been conducting hearings on the rela 
tive merits of asphalt and concrete. . . . 


Danger of explosion in partially filled 
fuel cells should be reduced by an ex 
plosion-suppressing device developed by 
Northrop. Can filled with dry ice r 
amount of oxygen below level 
needed to support 
New firm for domestic sale and export 
of accessories has been organized by 
the president and other stockholders in 
Airmotive, Inc. Name is Airmotive Ac 
cessories, Inc., 3396 Winona Ave., Bur 
bank, Calif. . . . Bendix Radio has 
announced a DME backlog of $250,00' 
Two units already delivered. ...A 
flexible position on the weapons system 
concept is the goal of Navy’s BuAer, 
according to its assistant chief (R & D) 


duces 
combustion. 








Rear Admiral Robert S. Hatcher. Ir 
some cases it would be desirable to us 
GFE instead, or some combination of 





the two systems. Aeroquip Corp. 
reports earnings of $126,355 for the last 
quarter of 1953; similar period in pre 





vious year had set earning total at $260, 
885. . . . Rapid tax write-off certificates 
for military aircraft tooling and facili 
ties, the issuance of which had beet 
suspended by the ODM in December 





have been reinstated, with no dollar 

value placed as limit on the aircrall 

capacity expansion program. ; 
PEOPLE 

Amos Heacock, former non-skec 


official, is “having trouble” with man 
agers of Baltimore’s Friendship At 
port, according to the Baltimore 9% 
which reports that Heacock 1s fou! 
months, or $6000, behind in the rent| 
for his aircraft maintenance shop - - 
Dr. C. C. Furnas, director of Cornel 
Laboratory, has __ bee 
Defens! 


Panel 0! 


Aeronautical 
named as chairman of the 
Dept.’s Technical Advisory 
Aeronautics. 
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next...we More than just a gleam in an engineer’s 


mind...the atomic power station that 


. ; . 
plug into may someday light your home is already 


being planned. Long and hard work lies 

the atom ahead before the first plant goes into 

operation... but the incentives for push- 

ing ahead in this field for the national 
welfare are many. 

In its research work for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, North American 
Aviation early began exploring the 
possibilities of atomic power plants. 


Already, North American’s large skilled 








team of scientists and engineers have 
designed and conducted engineering 
experimentation for such plants. 

Other North American accomplish- 


ments include the design and construc- 





tion of reactors for many research appli- 





cations. Research reactors designed and 
built by North American Aviation for 
the Atomic Energy Commission are in 
operation at the North American atomic 
energy research laboratory and at the 
California Research and Development 
Company ...helping provide data for 
many important nuclear projects. 
Diversified research has already given 
us vital answers—in medicine’s fight on 
cancer, in a variety of industrial projects 
...in advancing our knowledge of the 
atomic sciences. Each phase of North 
American’s nuclear program will help 
to establish the sound engineering base 
...upon which will be built the atomic 


developments of tomorrow. 
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organization, facilities and experience keep A\ 
. . * r 
North American Aviation jeor: creas “YE 
in aircraft . . . atomic energy .. . electronics . . . guided missiles . . . research and development. 
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MOCK-UP of proposed corporate transport surpassed expectations in some wind-tunnel tests 


Aircraft Design for the Corporate User 


Wind tunnel tests of NBAA design for twin-engine 


and four-engine model termed successful. 


By Lots C. Pxuitmus 
IND TUNNEL TESTS 


on 


National Business Aircraft Asso- 


ciation’s ideal corporate aircraft design 
have been undertaken in the past few 
months. Results to date indicate the 
design meets and, in some instances, 
surpasses the specification set forth. 

In its survey more than a year ago, 
NBAA determined the need for three 
specific aircraft designs (AMERICAN 
Aviation, Nov. 10, 1952). The desire 
for a small twin-engine transport has 
been met by the Piper Twin Apache, 


Cessna Model 310, and the Beech Twin- 
Bonanza. The Beech D-18S and Aero 
Commander meet specifications for the 
second most wanted aircraft. 

In the last year, therefore, NBAA 
has concentrated on negotiating for the 
design and production of the third 


and largest plane in the business air 
craft category. 
In discussions with aircraft manu 


facturers, Cole Morrow, NBAA Board 
chairman, has discovered wide inter 
est in the design. He states: “The 
progress which has been made in the 
design of a suitable business aircraft 





Specifications for NBAA Design 


TWO-ENGINE FOUR-ENGINE 
































High Wing Low Wing Low Wing 
Wright R-1820 Lycoming GSO-785 
i Cr Me ccsn50606006699-0 17,000 20,175 19,855 
Cruise speed, @ 20,000 ft. ........ 308 300 270 
Rate of climb, @ sea level ........ 2,980 2,550 1,680 
Rate of climb, @ 10,000 ft. ....... 2,420 2,000 1,400 
Stalling speed, mph ..........00.. 77 80 7 
WUE GU, BE BO cecsvecccccesces 400 450 450 
Wing loading, lbs./sq. ft. 42.5 44.8 44.1 
Power loading, take-off, lbs./hp 5.8 6.2 9.5 
Power loading, M.E.T.O. .......... 6.7 7.9 12.4 
Power loading, single-engine ..... 13.3 15.7 16.5 
Power loading, two-engine ........ - nae 24.8 
Take-off over 50 ft. obstacle, feet 1,277 2,150 2,460 
One-engine-out ceiling, feet 22,000 24,000 22,400 
Two-engine-out ceiling, feet ..... j§= «§«-_—=——siweceuess ss ww ww enee 15,000 
Spare power unit investment .... $33,000 $33,000 $18,000 
Engine overhaul time, hours ..... 1,200 1,200 600 
Airplane Operating Cost: 
A. Per plane-mile @ 500 miles .. 54¢ 55¢ 60¢ 
B. Per seat-mile @ 500 miles 6.7¢ 6.8¢ 7.5¢ 
C. Fuel for 1,000 miles .......... 71.00 $73.75 $61.40 
D. Maintenance for 1,000 miles.. $21.80 $22.20 $33.70 
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A 
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though 
concen! 
twin-er 

It 
$750.01 
has been very satisfactory. The progres ams 
in the production of this aircraft has — 
not been satisfactory.” eg 
The problem facing _ interested ” T. 
manufacturers is where the estimated ated 
$5 million is to come from whic} sii 
would bring the design through the | furthe 
prototype stage up to production. nortan 
Manufacturers capable of financing § of fin 
the project are too loaded with mili § tary c 
tary contracts to undertake a new civil: § oys p 
ian design at this time. Companies that } ested 
are in a position to go ahead do not § fident 

have the financing to do so. There has 





been quite some discussion about the] 
possibility of aircraft users assisting i } 
the financing either through firm é 
posits with letters of intent or in bond 

Further study suggests that this i 
not a practical plan. There is a matter 
of some 30 months from testing to pro 
duction. Obviously, boards of directors 
would have a difficult time understand 
ing why $25,000 of stockholders’ mone} 
should be placed in the hands of th 
manufacturer. It would be a gamble 
at best and the potential user would 
the loser in the event the final re 
sults were negative. 


1 
pe 


Morrow feels the ultimate answer 
may well rest with the military. It & 
felt that there is a definite need for an 
eight-to-10-passenger, 300 mph transport 
iircraft in the military services, as well 
in the business group. Discussions 
with the military will determine the 
extent the interest. It could 
well solve the problem of where the 
development funds are to come from 


ds 


exact ot 


Manufacturers are not worried 
about the potential market. One com 
pany conducted a market survey, Mor 


row states, and found that it could sell 
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k) aircralt per year over a five-year 
riod domestically and 150 aircraft 
wid be exported over this time. 
In order to market such an aircraft, 
he price must be kept beneath 
£950,000 for the business aircraft user. 
his can be done, studies have indi- 
, if a minimum of 200 aircraft 
tan be delivered over a five-year period. 
These figures, plus the manufacturer’s 
dudy, provide an optimistic picture. 
During wind tunnel tests, mock 
ups of the high-wing, twin-engine con- 
fguration came up to specifications. 
Tests were conducted at both the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and the University of Detroit. Using 
Wright R1820 engines, which provide 
475 hp dry, the design was able to 
hit a 300 mph cruise at 20,000 feet. 
A four-engine, low-wing configura 
tion was given preliminary tests, al 
though the greatest market and further 
concentration lies with the high-wing, 
twin-engine version. 
It is understood that the under- 
$250,000 price tag will include the pres 


























>rogres surization favored by 80% of the 

aft hat NBAA membership. It is designed to 
provide a 5000-foot cabin at the de 
sired 20,000-foot ceiling. 

eats To further accelerate progress ex 

umated® rected in 1954, NBAA is appointing a 

which sven-man committee to deal with 

gh the further technical details and, most im 

)- — B portant, financial aspects. All avenues 

ancing & of financing will be investigated. Mili 

1 mili F tary channels will be explored and vari 

v civil: F ous plans will be submitted to inter 

es that B ested manufacturers. NBAA is con 

Jo not § fident that an answer is not far off. 
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ried (top) and actual cost per mile comparison 


for twin- and four-engine configuration. 
An estimated 55¢ per airplane-mile is fig- 
ured for the twin. 
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DOUBLE-SLOTTED FLAPS and shroud extensions on new wing design of Skylark pro- 
vide high lift coefficient, slow landing speeds, and fuselage-level climb characteristics. 


Robertson Skylark: 


RADICAL new lightplane design 

is under development by the 
Robertson Development Corp. of St. 
Charles, Mo. Its chief characteristic is 
an entirely new wing design which 
creates a very high lift coefficient, re- 
sulting in speeds as low as 25 mph and 
as high as 150 mph. The wing also 
results in very short take-off and land 
ing runs, which will allow for short 
field operations. During flight tests take 
off run was measured at less than 120 
feet. 

Known as the “Skylark,” it has 
to date undergone about 30 hours of 
flight test. Its designer, James L. Robert 
son, 27-year-old aeronautical engineer, 
and the son of the late Major William 
B. Robertson, has guided the plane’s 
development and served as test 
during the initial trials. 


pilot 
New design elements featured in 
the plane are: 

® Spinner duct cooling which pro- 
vides engine cooling at low air speeds; 

® Shroud exten-ions on the leading 
edge of the wing which serve as aero- 
dynamic flap balances and prevent 
stalls; 

® The Robertson flap, a double- 
slotted configuration of the Fowler flap; 

® Spoilerons, which are tandem 
flush plates on top of the wing which 


High Lift for Sale 


act simultaneously and serve as spoiler 
ailerons. 
® Elevances 
balances for all-moving flight elevator; 
® Gust locks provide good ground 
control while taxiing in high winds 


srovide aerodynamic 
I ; 


and make possible rapid descent with 
out increasing forward air speed while 
in short landings. 

The short take-off 
cording to Robertson, because of the 
effect between the flaps and ground. 

Robertson hopes to be in produc- 
tion by June 1. Rather than try to un- 
dertake the actual production, the com 
pany plans on subcontracting the work. 
Arrangements have been made for the 
aircraft division of Hussman Refrigera- 
tor Corp. of St. Louis to carry out the 
manufacturing. 

The production aircraft will have 
a more powerful engine and it is ex 
pected that the plane will achieve a 
greater than 200 mph cruise speed, still 
maintaining its stall speed character 
istics. The airframe being used for flight 
tests will be the same as that of the 
production model. 

Featured are a single vertical fin 
and a big rudder with flying ele 
vator. There is no horizontal stabilizer 
as the elevator is attached directly to 
the fuselage. Retractable gear will be 
placed in the production model. 
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Robertson SRX-1 


DIMENSIONS 

Wing span 40 ft. 
Length 30.5 ft. 
Height 7 ft. 10 in. 
Tread 8 ft. 10 in 
Wing area 2480 ft. sq. 


Flap area 95.50 ft. sq. 


Shroud area 74.50 ft. sq. 
Spoileron area 17.50 ft. sq. 
Cabin length 10 ft. 6 in. 


PERFORMANCE achieved to date during 
initial flight test period, 
at normal full gross 
weight. 

Maximum speed 

(sea level) 

Cruising speed 

(sea level) 


over 165 mph* 


over 150 mph* 


Minimum level flight speed 

at sea level under 25 mph 
Take-off distance under 120 ft. 
Landing distance under 120 ft. 
Take-off distance over 50’ 


obstacle under 400 ft. 
WEIGHTS 
Empty 2,250 Ibs. 
Useful load (normal) 1,250 Ibs. 
Gross weight 3,500 Ibs. 
Useful load (utility) 4,000 Ibs. 
Gross weight (utility) 6,250 Ibs. 
EQUIPMENT 
Engine CONTINENTAL GE260-2X 
Propeller HARTZELL HC 12x20-8c 
Radio . NARCO VTR-1 Omnigator and 


LFR-1 low frequency receiver. 
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Fifteen states in the U.S.A., eight countries in Latin 
America . . . seventy-five of the hemisphere’s most 
important cities are served by Braniff. From Bismarck to 

Buenos Aires, a fleet of luxury DC-6s and Super Convairs ; 


offer the ultimate in air travel. Braniff connects with 






all transcontinental airlines . . . and connections with BUENOS AIRES 


international carriers are excellently timed. 
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BOOSTER ROCKETS detach themselves automatically from a British 
guided missile after having brought the weapon to supersonic speed. 


Behind Britain's Silence on Missiles 


Guidance and control system principles revealed for 
first time; passive and active homing described. 


By AntHony VANDYK 


RITAIN today is striving to wrest 

leadership from the United States 
in a field pioneered by Germany— 
guided missiles. There is hardly a major 
company in the British aircraft in- 
dustry which is not directly or in- 
directly involved with guided missile 
work on a “super priority” basis at the 
present time. 

Companies which have already 
been named as working in this field in 
clude Bristol, de Havilland, English 
Electric, Fairey, the Hawker Siddeley 
Group and Vickers Armstrongs. Hun- 
dreds of other firms are working on 
equipment for the 

The vital 
its electronic guidance system, is the 
responsibility of the radio, 
radar, and instrument companies asso 
ciated with the British aircraft in 
dustry. Britain’s shortage of skilled 
electronic engineers has been a major 
factor in slowing down work on guid- 
ance systems and thus hampering the 
expansion of the entire missile pro 
gram. 


missiles. 


“brain” of the missile, 


electric, 


The importance of the guidance 
system is such that it has always been 
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one of the least discussed subjects on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Recently, 
however, the Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors some in 
formation on the general principles of 


disclosed 


missile guidance and control systems. 
A missile can be guided to its 


target either by “passive” homing, 
where it homes on to a source of 
energy radiated by the target, or by 


“active” homing, where the missile it 
self transmits energy which is reflected 
back from the target. 

This source of energy radiated or 
reflected by the target can be any of 
the various forms of energy produced 
by an aircraft in flight, such as heat, 
noise, wake, radiation and 
static electricity. Some of these can be 
detected many miles away, others only 
at quite short range. 


infra-red 


sy fitting the missile with a de 
tector or receiver which will pick up 
target, amplify 
information on 


responses from the 
them, and 
their direction and strength to the con 
trols, the missile will then be 
matically guided to the source of energy 
—and it will ultimately hit the target. 
This is “passive” homing, which is 
usually a relatively short-range system. 

To pick up targets at longer range, 


pass the 


auto 
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“active” homing is used: the missile the transmitting source of energy is a missile are usually sharp edged apy 
itself transmits energy and picks up the based away from the missile, the farther razor thin, and quite small surfaces gy 
reflection or echo from the target which the missile flies from the transmitter, produce large forces which enable the 




















is in turn used to steer the missile on the less accurate is the information it weapons to maneuver at 7 to 20 “g™ 
to it. The missile has therefore to carry receives. well beyond the capabilities of piloted 
a transmitter as well as a detector or This difficulty is overcome by aircraft. In the simplest missiles the 






receiver (as does a radar set). carrying yet another transmitter in the wings are “all moving” so that the 
The disadvantage is the weight of missile itself which is not switched on combine the functions of the lift-pmp 
equipment necessary and the size that until the final phase because for the ducing surfaces with the controls, 
results if an antenna and a heavy _ greater part of its journey the missile’s There are two main methods @ 
power supply have to be carried. Thus, course is controlled by information control—the Cartesian method and the 
although the system is theoretically a picked up by its receiver from the sur polar system. Missiles controlled by the 
long-range one, in practice its bulk face control. The receiver in the mis- Cartesian method have two sets d 
keeps down the distance over which it  sile is common to both the ground and “wings” fitted at right angles to each 
can be used. airborne transmitters. other—four wings forming a cros 
































































































































These limits on the size of the ‘ . round the fuselage. Moveable contro ’ 
transmitter can be overcome if, instead Basic Operation surfaces are fitted to the wings. Th es 
of being placed in the missile itself, 3asically, then a missile operate missile is kept in level flight by gyros ‘Ai 
the transmitter is located elsewhere, as follows: If the euidence ete iene ‘. 
such sm 8 larger aircrait (or on a ® It is launched and reaches super- missile to turn to the left or the righ 
ship or on land). In this way the com- 55 speed, its booster rockets fall the vertical control surfaces are oper 
plete guidance system is a remote high- away, and it settles down to con- ated, as rudders are operated A con Ve 
— ager capone with _—. - trolled flight. ventional aircraft. If the guidance sys 

| energy. “semi-active” or “beam riding” pem- COWS, ie Ree Sureaces move, | 

Se a oo devices take over. These trans Missiles using t olar system of § into 
homing system and is at present ac- mites locate the target and pass the control have a configuration more lik 
curate at ranges up to about 17 miles. egy eemrse to a receiver in the mis- that of a conventi aircraft. They 

Another guidance system which ‘ie Keeping the missile On course over have only two wings, with one pair of 
gives about the same results as “semi- the greater — its era , ——— arranged tO WOrK 1 osite 
active” homing is “beam riding” which Pinay, shorty Selere reaching CUOGOSS Ee Sires ane eee & A | 
involves a radar beaming device in an- the target, when the outside transmitter WOFKINg together like clevat me p fe! 
other aircraft (or on a ship or on the may be insufficiently accurate, a sn eS See ad 
ground) locating the target and lock- transmitter in the missile itself takes _ The receiver in the ci mn 
ing on to it. over. trol ifs movement Y measuring the pans 

The missile is fitted with a rear- The complicated series of electroni angie betw rget-r an rk 
ward-looking receiver which, together and radio aids which form the “brains” ‘he line of | an i 
with the control system, ensures that of guided missiles would be of little ‘he range of the target. The missile rod 
the missile flies right along the center value if they were not linked to the ‘hen rolled until its wings are at righ | 
of the beam. controls of the missile so that their in angies to the plane of the n an npi 

The disadvantage of these two structions effectively maneuver the the target. The elevators the | the earc 
long-range systems (“semi-active” hom- weapon on to its target. nose up or vn until it i inting 0s 
ing and “beam riding”) is that because The control and lifting surfaces of directly at its object ° =o ga 
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UNIQUE labor relations feature at 
fi The Garrett Corp., which hasn’t 
had a work stoppage in its 18 years, 1s 
un annual corporation-wide employe 
inion survey. All of the company’s 
workers invited to voice their 
pinions company policies, 


are 
freely 
products, processes or programs. 

Biggest portion of Garrett's 7000 
employes are in the corporation’s AiRe 
search Manufacturing Co. divisions at 
Los Angeles and Phoenix, which are 
engaged in engineering, research, de 
velopment, and manufacture of special 
ized products for the aircraft industry. 
These are predominantly engineers and 
skilled factory workers. 

Other Garrett divisions are the Air 
supply Co., western engineering and 
sales representative for eastern acces 
sory manufacturers; the Garrett Supply 
Co., industrial distributors of general 
tools and industrial supplies; and the 
AiResearch Aviation Service Co., air- 
plane modification, overhaul and main 
tenance center at the Los Angeles In 
ternational Airport. 

A wholly owned subsidiary is the 
Northill Co., manufacturing _ light- 
weight anchors for small boats and air 
craft. 

By convincing 
honesty of purpose 
survey, Garrett has succeeded 
entirely in avoiding flip replies, com 
plaints from chronic soreheads, or re 
turns motivated by personal spite. 


on 


the workers of the 
behind the opinion 
almost 


No employe reveals his identity in 
answering the annual questionnaire. 
Original answers are seen only by the 
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VP and Manager 
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Versatility Is Keynote at AiResearch 


of Garrett Corp. has grown 
aircraft accessories. 


research agency which conducts the 
survey, Psychological Services, Inc., 
which is directed by Dr. Floyd Ruch, 
and the answers are destroyed after the 
information has been taken off. 

Management ideas_ differ 
whether it’s wise to let an employe put 
in his two cents’ worth about his job. 
But it works fine at AiResearch and the 
other Garrett divisions. C. W. Reynolds, 
Garrett’s vice president of public and 
industrial relations, says the opinion 
survey pays off both for the company 
and for its employes. 


on 


Morale and Requirements 


The corporation looks to the survey 
as both an index of morale and as a 
means of determining the basic require 
ments of its employes. The relative posi 
tion of these two indices has a direct 
bearing on the successful operation of 
the company. The survey enables man 
agement to spot problems before they 
become elements of dissatisfaction. 

Outweighing all other elements 1s 
the employe’s desire to make a contri 
bution in the form of a constructive sug 
gestion, Reynolds declares. 

“This is the real area of import 
ance in the survey, because it reflects 
employe participation,” said Reynolds. 
“Here is where the employe feels that 
he is given a voice in moulding the 
policies of the company.” 

Sample survey result: In 1950, 
86°, of the Garrett employes thought 
the company’s retirement and severance 
plan was above average. By 1951, this 
percentage had slipped to 75° and in 
1952 it was down to 66 





“Since the plan itself had not 
changed and still offered the employe 
exceptional benefits, it was clear we had 
a job of education to do, particularly 
said 


with our new working force,” 
Reynolds. (Garrett’s employment had 
gone from 3500 in 1950 to 7000 in 
1953). 


An improved orientation program 
for new employes stopped the down- 
ward trend. 

The opinion survey reflects J. C. 
(Cliff) Garrett, who is a stickler on 
management-employe relations. At 46, 
the president of The Garrett Corp. and 
its founder, he is a dynamic combina 
tion of salesman-engineer who may be 
said to have built his business out of 
thin air. Most of his products deal with 
some form of air control, and things 
were pretty thin back in 1936. 

In less than 15 years Garrett pushed 
his AiResearch Manufacturing Co. to 
the position of third largest in the 
highly competitive aircraft accessory 
field. In calendar 1953 The Garrett 
Corp. crossed the $100,000,000 thresh- 
hold in sales. 


Started with Tools 


Garrett struck out on his own in 
1936 by establishing first the Garrett 
Supply Co. to secure specialized tools 
for the coast aircraft manufac- 
turers from eastern supply houses, 
whose thinking ran to heavy industry 
rather than to the lightweights of the 
aircraft industry. 

So successful was this idea that 
within two years Garrett split into two 
major divisions. The new division was 
called Airsupply Co. It handled sales 
and engineering on production type 
items that had grown into the Garrett 
line, while Garrett Supply stuck to its 
tools. 


west 


By 1939 Garrett already was think 
ing in terms of high altitude flight. 
This led to the formation of the third, 
and now the best known, division of 
The Garrett Corp., the AiResearch 
Manufacturing Co., to explore the pos 
sibilities of cabin pressurization. It pro- 
duced the first mechanically assembled 
aluminum intercooler which toned 
down the hot blast from the super 
charger of the Boeing B-17 in order to 
make the compressed air acceptable to 
the engine. 

Garrett’s original intent was to 
engineer and design the unit, not to 
make it, but his inability to secure a 
manufacturer who could do the close 
tolerance work forced him into pro 
duction. 

Since then AiResearch’s aircraft ac 
cessories have attained more than a bil 
lion hours of actual operation. Behind 
this record lies more than five and a 
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BIGGER PUNCH—Two squads of hard-hitting Marines— demonstration of airborne assault techniques. 


26 men with full battle equipment—charge out of this XHR2S was designed especially to meet the Marine 
new Sikorsky helicopter’s wide-open nose door in a Corps’ need fora big, fast, highly maneuverable helicopter. 


WORLD'S MOST POWERFUL HELICOPTER 


FLIES FOR THE MARINE CORPS 


PRACTICAL DESIGN— Location of two R-2800 engines in _ shell doors and built-in ramp permit rapid loading and un- 
high, outboard pods leaves the fuselage open and loading. The helicopter compares in size to a twin-engined 
clear for passengers, vehicles or other cargo. Wide clam- airliner. A commercial model, the S-56, will be built later. 
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BUILT FOR BATTLE—Sikorsky Aircraft’s 
rugged XHR2S, the most powerful helicopter 
now flying, was designed to carry out modern 
vertical assault tactics. It has flown with 
over 6,500 pounds of payload, and at speeds 
well over 150 m.p.h. with landing gear re- 
tracted into engine pods. Five-bladed main 
rotor and the tail both fold mechanically 
for easy stowage and handling aboard ship. 
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SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
One of the Divisions of United Aircraft Corporation 








half million hours of development in 
producing new or improved products 
to help airplanes to fly faster and 
higher. AiResearch delivered more than 
400,000 units last year. 

Boeing started exploring the possi- 
bilities of cabin pressurization as a com- 
panion to supercharging aircraft en- 
gines for the B-17, but the control sys- 
tem was the hooker. Boeing engineers 
said pressurization was 20 years off. 

Garrett disagreed, took on _ the 
Boeing patents, and designed a fully 
automatic cabin pressure regulating sys- 
tem. To do it, AiResearch installed the 
country’s largest privately owned strato- 
lab, which accommodated a complete 
airplane fuselage. When the B-29 came 
along, requiring pressure, AiResearch 
had the control system. 

The Garrett record in the aircraft 
accessory field looks like a flashback 
on a chain reaction. Research, develop 
ment and finally production of one com 
ponent led to another. 

Example: The early oil cooler 
was a sound product. But its operation 
on initial installation was mediocre. 

The Trouble: Faulty controls. Ai- 
Research developed the valves to make 
it work. AiResearch remained in the 
valve business. 

Another result of the research and 
development progression: it has made 
AiResearch a specialist on systems. 
These are in nine major categories: air 
turbine refrigeration, heat transfer, elec 
tric actuators, gas turbines, cabin super- 
chargers, pneumatic power, electronic 
controls, cabin pressure controls and 
temperature controls. They frequently 
interlock in the production of a system. 

AiResearch currently is producing 
nearly 1000 individual products within 
this range. 

With an engineering staff of 669 
in Los Angeles, 150 more in Phoenix, 
and a laboratory staff of 330, research 
and development are the cornerstones 
on which AiResearch bases its future 
and each year sees new products. 

New products put on the market 
last year include a cabin pressure con 
troller, air turbine motor using a vari 
able area nozzle, ram air turbine, light- 
weight generator, plate fin oil cooler, 
angle of attack and yaw computers, 
pneumatic pressure controls, and new 
models of refrigeration turbines, cabin 
pressure regulators, and gas turbine 
compressors. 

The new Douglas DC-7 carries 76 
AiResearch units. Lockheed’s Super 
Constellation, the Martin 4-0-4’s and 
the Convair 340’s all carry complete 
AiResearch pressurization and air con 
ditioning systems. 

Military planes on the AiResearch 
product list are late type jets built by 
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On the Cover 


C. (CLIFF) GARRETT brings to 
e his decisions as president and 
general manager of the Garrett Corp 
the aviation knowledge of a pilot who 
habitually commutes between his 
homes in Los Angeles and Phoenix 
in his DC-3. Garrett, 46, was born 
in Seattle, Wash., and attended the 
University of California. He entered 
aviation in 1928 at Lockheed, and 
joined John K. Northrop the follow- 
ing year, taking charge of procure- 
ment and production. He organized 
the Garrett Corp. in 1936. 





Republic, Lockheed, Chance Vought, 


McDonnell, Grumman, North Ameri 
can, Convair, Douglas, Northrop, Boe 
ing, Martin, Canadair, and A. V. Roe. 

AiResearch is working on systems 
for the cabin pressurization and air 
conditioning of the Boeing 707 jet trans 
port and the Douglas DC-8. 

Like other companies engaged in 
the aircraft business, AiResearch’s ratio 
of profit to sales is low. In the last fiscal 
year, which ended June 30, 1953, it 
was 3.2%. Approximately 90°, of AiRe 
search’s business is military. This is 
about 40°/ directly with the military 
services and 60°, with the prime con 
tractors. 

By virtue of its development and 
production progress, coupled with the 
diversification of his products, Garrett 
had a broad cushion on which to land 
when the bottom fell out of the aircraft 
industry in 1946. 


No Pots and Pans 


He trimmed the working 
down to 600 from a wartime high of 
4500, dismissed any idea of producing 
pots and pans, directed W. C. Ramsaur, 
his vice president in charge of engineer 
ing, to keep his engineers at work 
strictly on aviation products. The sales 
staff was ordered to push the company’s 
commercial aircraft products and to 
develop new ideas for the military. 


force 


Garrett had everything new com 
mercial transports needed in the way of 
accessories, particularly for air condi 


tioning and pressurization. Boeing's 
Stratocruiser, Consolidated’s Convair 
liners, the Lockheed’s Constellation 


series, the Martin 4-0-4, and the Doug 
las DC-6 carried AiResearch equipment. 
Knocking on doors at Wright Field and 
in Washington began to produce a 
steady trickle of business. 

By 1947 Garrett had his operations 
back in high gear. From that point on 
progress was steady; then the Korean 
outbreak mushroomed AiResearch right 
out of its buildings. 

Today’s jet airplane is no better 
than its accessories. When a jet oper 
ates high up, the pilot looks to his ac 


cessories to fire the guns, to provi 
pressurization and air conditioning fy 
himself and his equipment, and to pro 
vide temperature and pressure controls 
for the turbojet itself. 

In addition, overcoming the inertis 
of a turbine engine requires a starte 
with up to 100 times the power outpu 
needed to kick over a piston engine 
Some auxiliary ground power sources 
used for starting need a truck to hay 
them around the airport, limiting the 
plane’s operational range. 

AiResearch went after an auxiliar 
power unit that was light enough to be 
transportable by air and settled on the 
gas turbine. It became the heart of ; 
pneumatic power system which winds 
up the (also made by AiRe 
search), electrical powe: 
through an air turbine motor or ga 
turbine motor (also  AiResearch 


starters 
provides 


hooked up to the generator, ground 
heating, air conditioning, and taxiing 
power. 


The Navy, sharing in the develo 
ment, liked the small gas turbine power 
units so well that it gave AiResearch 
production orders topping $36,000,000 
The Air Force followed suit, ordering 
a gas-turbine compressor-drive 
heater to unfreeze B-36’s in the Arctic 
and a 140 hp air turbine starter having 
a weight of only 35 pounds. 


ground 


AiResearch suffered a blow wher 
the Navy cancelled out $25,000,000 o 
its production order because of a re 
alignment in its jet engine procurement 
This was a hard jolt. But the company 
has bounced back to the tune of $15, 
000,000 in reinstated orders. 
AiResearch al 
higher 


Looking forward, 
ready is developing _ bigger, 
powered turbines to be prepared for the 
bigger, heavier turbojet and turboprof 
engines the engine makers have on the 
way. Air turbine starter and gas turbine 
compressor production is in the new 
$5,000,000 plant built for the AiRe 
search Manufacturing Co. of Arizona 
at Phoenix. 

The Garrett Corp. now occupies 
795,000 square feet of floor space o! 
which 703,000 square feet is taken up 
by the two manufacturing divisions in 
Los Angeles and Phoenix. Cost of the 
company’s total investment in property 
plants, and equipment is $8,600,000. 

At the end of fiscal 1953, The Gar 
rett Corp. had a net worth of $13, 
568,398, represented by 629,244 shares 
issued and outstanding of an authorized 
1,000,000 shares of capital stock having 
$2 par value; capital surplus was $l, 
048,720 and earned surplus $11,261,190 
Current assets stood at $46,886,820. 

The Garrett Corp. has always been 
a moneymaker and has paid consistent 
dividends since 1937. adel 
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JAPAN’S RECORD IN AIRCRAFT DESIGN 
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NINE YEARS AFTER the end of the war, Japan prepares to resume 


aircraft manufacturing 


Japan's Industry: Back in the Race 


Forthcoming action by nation’s Diet, negotiations 
with Lockheed and North American, foreshadow come-back. 


PERREAULT 


By D. 


HE aircraft industry of Japan, a 

mere skeleton of the wartime in- 
dustry which produced thousands of 
fighters, bombers, and related equip- 
ment, is poised to re-establish itself as 
a prime aircraft producer. 

The Japanese industry’s hopes are 
pinned on: 

*A Federal Operations Agency 
(MSA) grant which would provide the 
funds wih which Japan would under- 
ake a larger share in its own defense 
program. 

*Action by the Japanese Diet 
which would re-establish Japan’s mili 
lary organization, which is now sharply 
imited as a home defense agency 
within bounds which will not permit 
aggressive activities. 

* Establishment, as a result of the 
above Diet decision, of a specific re- 
quirement for 1000 military aircraft 
luring the coming year. 

None of these aims is a reality 
today. All three show promise of ful- 
fillment in the next few months. 

The Diet is in session considering 
lapan’s defense requirements and _ bud- 
get. Top leaders have accepted the 1000 
arcraft_ requirement, a watered-down 
version of an earlier attempt to get 
about 3700 planes. Finally, and perhaps 
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most important, the budget which 
Eisenhower submitted to Congress is 
said to contain a grant for Japan among 
its lump sum totals. 

Meanwhile the U. S. Air 
reportedly carrying out the wishes of 
the U. S. State Department, is the 
greatest single force in Japanese avia 
tion. The Far Eastern Air Force, both 
from economic and strategic considera 
tions, has set the stronger members ot 
the old Japanese aircraft industry to 
work overhauling first-line military 
equipment, including the North Ameri 
can F-86 and the Lockheed T-33. The 
USAF has allocated $84 million in 
airframe, engine, and accessory over 
haul work to Japanese companies dur 
ing fiscal 1953-54. 


Force, 


Negotiations Under Way 


Possibly more significant than the 
active contracts overhauling FEAF 
fighters, bombers, and trainers are the 
negotiations now in advanced stages 
between Lockheed Aircraft Corp. and 
Kawasaki Machine Works for licens- 
ing construction of the Lockheed T-33 
and F-94C and similar negotiations be- 
tween Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Re- 
organized, and North American Avia 
tion covering the F-86 Sabrejet and the 
T-28 basic trainer. 


Another basic factor which will in 
fluence activities is the 
before the Diet for $3 million to form 
engine 
the 
current 


request now 
government-financed 
which 

Engine 


a new 
replace 
the 


company would 
Nihon Jet Co., 
engine research outfit formed by Ishi 
kawajima, Nitsubishi, Fuji Industrial 
and Fuji Precision Works. 


This company is now building an 
engine of 2000 pounds thrust which 
should be running this spring and 
hopes to have a 6000-pound-thrust en 
gine operating in 1955. If the Diet ap 
proves the proposed new company, re 
search would be accelerated. 

Meanwhile The Society of Japanese 
Aircraft Constructors (Japanese AIA), 
headed by Nitsubishi’s Paul T. Shoda, 
is seeking Government approval to re 
open the wind tunnel owned by Sumi 


tomo Metal Industries as an industry 
operated facility. 
These are the major factors on 


which the Japanese aircraft industry’s 
future seems to hinge. Specific com 
ments about 24 of the 25 members of 
the JAIA follow. Not listed is Kayaba 
Aircraft Co. which is working on a 
convertiplane design Shin-Tachi 
kawa Aircraft Co., which produced the 
members 


and 





R-52 trainer. Neither are of 
the industry association. 
On the following pages, a 
list of Japanese manufacturers. 
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Leading Japanese Manufacturers 


Members of Japan's Aircraft Industries Association 


Mitsubishi Heavy-Industries, Reorgan- 
ized, Ltd., Main Office: 1, 7-chome, 
Wadamiyadori, Hyogo-Ku, Kobe. 
Tokyo Office: 14, 2-chome, Marun- 
ouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
President: Fukazo Fujii. Vice Presi- 

dent: Paul T. Shoda. Chief Engineer: 

Jiro Horikoshi. 

General: Company employs about 
400 workers in maintenance of U. S. 
Air Force aircraft, including North 
American F-86’s, B-26’s, Curtiss C-46’s, 
and overhaul of Pratt & Whitney en- 
gines. Negotiating with North American 
for licenses to build the T-28 trainer 
and F-86 fighter-bomber. 

* 


Fujii Industrial Co., Ltd., 3, 3-chome, 
Kasumigaseki, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
President: Kazuo Shirakawa. Direc- 

tor: Takeo Kotani. 

General: Company tried to get 
Beech T-34 license, now has no specific 
aviation work but is scheduled to merge 
with Fuji Heavy Industries Co., this 
year. 

* 

Fuji Heavy Industries Co., Ltd. 
President: Kenkichi Kita. Vice pres- 

ident: Kazuo Shirakawa. Director: 

Takeo Kotani. Engineer: Katsuji Naka- 

mura. 

General: Will absorb Fuji Indus- 
trial Co. this year. Has been licensed 
by Beech Aircraft to build T-34 Mentor 
trainer for Japan’s National Security 
Force. Negotiating for right to build 
Continental engines used in T-34. Ex- 
pects to assemble first T-34 from U. S.- 
built parts by mid-1954. Officers of this 
company will head the merged com- 
pany. 

= 

Kawasaki Machine Works, Ltd., 1, 2- 
chome, Wadayamadori, Hyogo-ku, 
Kobe. Tokyo office Sanko Bldg., 5 
2-chome, Ginza-nishi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo. 

President: Hitoshi Isano. Directors: 
Kiyoshi Yatsumoto, Takuzo Ogawa. 

General: Major project today is 
building Bell B-47 helicopters under li- 
cense, initially using U. S.-supplied 
parts. Also making a 250 horsepower 
piston engine scheduled for testing early 
in 1954. Negotiating with Lockheed Air- 
craft Corp. for licenses to build F-94C 
and T-33. Doing maintenance work on 
these types for U. S. Air Force in mean- 
time. 


Shinmeiwa Kogyo Co., Ltd., Nauro- 
machi, Nishinomiya-city, Hyogo 
Province. Tokyo office: No. 4, Naka 
13th Blvd., 12, 2-chome, Marunochi, 
Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 

President: Ryuzo Kawanishi. Direc- 
Hiroshi Kono. 

General: Represents former Kawan- 
ishi Aircraft, which built flying boats 
during war and still hopes to build this 
type aircraft. Negotiating with British 
and U. S. companies for flying boat 
licenses. Will re-enter active aircraft 
work with USAF military maintenance 
contracts according to present plans 
Active today in machinery manufacture 

. 


tor: 


Showa Aijrcraft Industry Co., Ltd., 
Showa-machi, Kitatamagun, Tokyo 
Tokyo Office: Mitsui Bldg. 1, 2- 
chome, Nihonbashimuro-machi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo. 

President: Kumezo Ishizuka. Gen- 


eral Director: Shinji Iwabuchi. Direc- 
tor: Tsuneo Okai. 

General: Now overhauling light air- 
craft (L-19’s and other liaison planes) 
for U. S. Air Force. Reports indicate 
they will build a trainer, but no official 
comment. 

© 


Kawasaki Gifu Seisakusho Co., Ltd., 
Mikakino, Scharamachi, Inabangun, 
Gifu. 
President: Kimiyo 
Itio Takashiba. 
General: Kawasaki employs about 
700 people in aircraft maintenance and 
production work, primarily on contract 
with USAF for overhaul of North 
American P-5l’s and liaison type air- 
craft. Built KAL two-place liaison and 
is building new trainer. 

e 


Fuji Motors Corp., 2, 1-chome, Shibata- 
muracho, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 
President: Soji Yamamoto. 

neer: Usaburo Furubayashi. 
General: Now repairing civil avia- 

tion engines; has negotiated with Con- 

tinental Motors regarding manufacture 

of their engines under license. Still no 

government consent to such agreement 
- 

The Toyo Aircraft Manufacturing Co. 

Ltd., Nikkatsu International Hall 

Bid., 1, 1-chome Yurakucho, 

Chiyoda-ku, Toyko. 

President: Shigemi 

Yoshio Hashiguchi. 


Nagano. Direc- 
tor: 


Engi- 


Yokoo. Direc- 


tor: 





WORLD'S PREMIER 


AIRPLANE FABRIC 


r 


FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc 


; 





H 


93 WORTH STREET 


X 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


General: Have designed and by 
two-place trainer, the TT10, and hy 
license rights to build Fletcher Fp.x 
Company is in difficult financial cong. 
tion. Actual production of either aj 
craft is unlikely. 


* 

Ishikawajima Heavy Industries, (, 

Ltd. 54, Tsukudajima, Chu-) 
Tokyo. 


President: Toshio Doko. Engineer 
Tsuruo Miyazaki and Osamu Nagano 

General: Active in Nihon Jet m. 
gine Co., Japan’s joint engine develop. 
ment group. Famous for industrial ty. 
bine work and active during war j 
turbine research. 

e 


Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd., 31, ¢ 
chome, Kawaramachi, Higashi-ky 
Osaka. Tokyo Office: Shin-Marp. 
nouchi Bldg., 4, 1-chome, Mar. 
nouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
President: Hisakazu Hirota. Dire. 

tors: Otokichi Kimura and Kikusabur 

Nagashima. Engineer: Takeo Ueno. 
General: Sumitomo is a major pro- 

ducer of industrial metals in Japan an 

supplies aluminum sheet for the Fy 

Eastern Air Force. Prior to the war j 

was a licensee of Hamilton Standar 

manufacturing propellers, and company 

Officials hope to renew this arrange. 

ment. 

* 





Fuji Precision Machinery Co., Ltd., % 


Shikumachi, Suginami-ku  Toky 
President: Dan Ino. Directors 


Haruo Niiyama and Ryoichi Nakagawa 

General: Formerly the engine plant 
of the Nakajima Group, now overhaul 
private aircraft engines. Interested iz 
obtaining license for the Wright engin 
in the North American T-28 trainer 


- 
Furukawa Electric Co., Ltd., 8, 2-chome 
Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo. 
President: Keizo Nishimura. Direc- 
Michio Tanaka. 
General: No current 
interested in producing light metal 
for aircraft production. Was one of 
“big two” in wartime metal productior 
team. 


tor: 
activity but 


Shinko Metal Industries, Ltd., Chofv- 
machi Shimonoseki-shi, Yamaguch 
Province. Tokyo Office: Tekko Bldg 
1, 1-chome, Marunouchi, Chiyoda- 
ku, Tokyo, ) 
President: Yoshitsugu Takahashi 
Engineer: Sadajiro Kukubo 
General: No activity today but was 

important company in light alloy pro- 

duction during war. 
. 

Japan Special Steel Co., Ltd., 6475, | 
chome, Omori, Ota-ku, Tokyo 
President: Einosuke Ohkawara, Di- 

rector: Yoshio Ishiwara. 

General: No aviation today but was 
major supplier of aircraft steel during 
war and retains interest. 


+ 
Tokyo Aircraft Instrument Co., Ltd 

Kuramaye Industrial Hall, 8, 2 

chome, Shibashinbashi, Minato-ku 

Tokyo. 

President: Shizuo Wada. Directors 
Yoshihisa Hidaka and Hiraku Tom 
zawa, i 

General: Company repairs instru 


ments for Far Eastern Air Force ane 
Navy. Building “Link” trainers for Na 
tional Security Forces. Negotiating with 
Bendix Aviation for licensee rights. 
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tokyo Precision Instrument Com., Ltd., 
31, 4-chome, Shibashinbashi, Min- 
ato-ku, Tokyo. 
President: Makoto Hashii. Director: 


Masumitsu Furuki. Engineer: Takao 
Yamaguchi. 
General: Company had _ Sperry 


license prior to war and is now build- 
ing Sperry marine instruments. Hopes 
to get into aircraft instrument produc- 
tion. Produces marine gyros. Is nego- 
tiating with Bendix Aviation Corp. 


- 

Hokushin Electric Works, Ltd. 312, 
Shimomaruko - machi, Ota-ku, 
Tokyo. 


President: Sohei Shimizu. Directors: 
Minoru Matsuo and Maomosuke Miya- 
taki. 

General: Famous Japanese aircraft 
and marine gyro instrument company 
currently doing industrial work, which 
is negotiating with Bendix Aviation 
Corp. 

e 
Japan Radio Co., Ltd., 930, Kamiren- 
jaku, Mitaka-city, Tokyo. 

President: Hiromizu Kono. 
neer: Shigeru Nakajima. 

General: Supplies National Security 
Force with communications equipment. 

. 


Tokyo Shibaura Electric Co., Ltd., 72. 
Horikawacho, Kawasaki-city, Kana- 
gawa Province. 


Engi- 


President: Taiichi Ishizaka. Direc- 
tor: Kumao Ikeda. Engineer: Kiyoshi 
Ishikawa. 

General: One of the big wartime 


producers of radio equipment and now 
producing trial quantities of communi- 


cations gear for National Security 
Forces. Also builds motors. 

e 
Mitsubishi Electric Co., Ltd., Tokyo 


Bldg., 3, 2-chome, Marunouchi, Chi- 

yodaku, Tokyo. 

President: Shinichi Takasugi. En- 
gineer: Hideo Miyazaki. Engineer: Ken 
Okubo. 

General: One of the big wartime 
producers of radio equipment, now pro- 
ducing trial quantities of communica- 
tions gear for the National Security 
forces. 


€ 
Nippon Electric Works, Ltd., 2, Shibami- 
tashikokumachi, Minato-ku, Tokyo. 

President: Toshide Watanabe. Di- 
rector: Masaji Kobayashi. 

General: One of the large wartime 
producers of communications equipment 
how producing trial quantities of radio 
gear for the National Security Force. 

e 


Yokokawa Electric Works, Ltd., 3000, 

Kichijoji, Musashino-city, Tokyo. 

_ President: Tokisuke Yokokawa. En- 
gineer: Miyaji Tomoda. 

General: Manufactured magnetoes 
and other accessories during war. Cur- 
rent interest in aircraft instrument pro- 
duction but no specific activity. Nego- 
Uating with Bendix Aviation Corp. 

. 


Koito Manufacturing Co., Ltd. 28, 
Shibatakanawa Minami-machi, Min- 
ato-ku, Tokyo. 

President: Genrokuro Koito. Engi- 
heer: Mamoru Shibata. 

General: General electrical manu- 
facturers now producing fuses, relays, 
and similar equipment on small scale 
for aviation needs and on large scale 
industrially, Provided equipment for 
KAL trainer and for Fletcher FD-25. 
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Extra Section 








By Jean-Marie Riche 


WDARIS, FRANCE—Unusual fog, last November, was responsible for many 

cancellations on the European network. One day, after three hours of waiting, 
“Airline B” passengers were notified that their flight was definitely cancelled and 
offered transfer to “Airline A” flight. Before inviting the passengers to board 
the aircraft, Airline A announced: “Airline A passengers are kindly requested to 
board the aircraft first and proceed to the front seats. Airline B passengers are 
requested to remain together in the back seats.” Airline B passengers then received 
a sandwich and a glass of plain water (Airline B catering) while Airline A cus- 
tomers were served a full meal: a torture of Tantalus in the air devised by 
sales people of Airline A. 


Poorly paid European aviation writers get few opportunities 
to check for themselves what goes on in the air because strict IATA 
regulations prohibit free transportation of press people. This has prac- 
tically grounded them. IATA insists CAB is responsible for world- 
wide observance of these regulations. Result is that commercial 
aviation gets very little publicity in the European press and the 
average European is not educated on air transport as he ought to be. 
Many Europeans still consider air transport as a dangerous hazard 
and prefer the reliable and fast services of their excellent—but costly 
—railways. This situation should be considered by the meeting on the 
organization of air transport which will be held in Strasbourg from 
April 21 onwards under sponsorship of ICAO and at the request 
of the Council of Europe. 


The structure of European air transport is very different from the U.S. 
air transport picture. All U.S. airlines are privately owned. Some are scheduled 
and some are subsidized. In Europe there are government-owned airlines getting 
subsidies and privately owned independent airlines getting no subsidies but 
operating in competition with government operators both on a scheduled and 
non-scheduled basis. Sobelair, a DC-3 operator between Belgium and the Congo, 
is the only European 100°, non-scheduled carrier 1 know which is operating 
with real efficiency. 


Operation of private transport aircraft is a rarity here. Mr. 
Boussac, the world-wide-known textile manufacturer, operates a 
“fleet” of one Bristol 170 cargo plane, one Grumman Mallard, one 
DH Dove, and one Navion, all based at Toussus-le-Noble. Horses of 
Boussac’s stable are sometimes connected with Boussac’s mechanical 
hp when the “freighter” carries the race horses to race fields, 
especially from France to the UK. 


Mr. Dieu (French word for God), a supervisor of Sabena, was travelling 
incognito on a Congolese route of the Belgian air line. While proceeding to the 
cockpit for an inspection he was stopped by the hostess, who pointed out that 
the crew compartment was off-limits for passengers. “Well,” he replied, “I am 
God, you see . . .” Hostesses knew mad people should never be contradicted. 
She introduced “God” to the captain and thought everybody had gone crazy 
when she noticed the respect of the pilot for the divine passenger. 
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West Coast Talk 


By Fred S. Hunter 












HIS MONTH, March, might be a big one for Lockheed. Its XF-104 light. 

weight air superiority fighter is due to fly. Lockheed’s first jet, the P-80, was 
better than striking oil. It led to the production of more than 5000 fighters and 
trainers (with more of the latter still rolling off the assembly line) and a manu 
facturing span of 10 years (which may very well be prolonged even further), 
Who knows what the XF-104 will bring? 

The industry’s hot stove league, to borrow a phrase from the basebalf 
writers, has the XF-104 pegged as a hot number. For one thing, it’s the firs 
new fighter design to have the full benefit of a wide scope of new high-speed, 
high-altitude information derived from the experimental aircraft that have been 
flying at Edwards AFB, like the Navy Douglas D-558’s and the Air Force “X” 
jobs. 

Lockheed also will be submitting the XF-104 to prove that its commitment 
to the straight wing principle is no mistake. You can bet this one will have a real 
thin wing. Under 4%, surely; perhaps even less than 3.5°/ 

Lockheed has an order for two XF-104 prototypes. If the airplane's per- 
formance impresses the Air Force and a production order follows, it could kee; 
Lockheed in the fighter business for a long time. Maybe even until Lockheed 
has a missile to offer as a successor. 

Don’t be surprised if the F-104 turns up with a nickname of the “Mamie 
Stover” variety. Those familiar with the design are already calling it “The Pros. 
titute.” The wings are so small it has no visible means of support. 





Eastern Air Lines will get the first 125,000-pound Douglas 
DC-7’s. Pan American’s DC-7’s also will have the higher maximum 
gross weight for take-off. The boost will be derived from the ad 
vanced Wright Turbo-Compound engines, which will develop an 
additional 100 hp each in rated power. This total of 400 hp more per 
airplane improves CAR second stage performance. Similarly Lock- 
heed will be able to hike the maximum gross of the Super Constella- 
tion to 137,500 pounds when the new engines become available in 


1955. 


Pakistan International Airways, soon to become the newest of the world’s 
international air carriers to begin operations, will use Australian and British 
pilots to fly its Lockheed Super Constellations. U.S. pilots possessing the required 
airline experience come too high in the wage scale. PIA’s scale for captains is 
3000 rupees a month (the equivalent of approximately $900 in U.S. currency), with 
a guarantee of five years of employment. That’s high pay for most of the world’s 
airlines and PIA recruited a group of seasoned captains from British Common 
wealth Pacific and British Overseas. Flight engineers also are Australian and 
British, but co-pilots are Pakistan nationals: After the five years, they'll be given 


the chance to qualify as captains. 
7 


Woody De Silva, who knows practically everybody in avia 
tion, will observe his 25th anniversary with the Los Angeles Inter- 
national Airport on March 20. Western Union undoubtedly will be 
swamped on the happy day. Better get your wires in a couple of days 
early. 

* 


Long Beach division of Douglas is advertising in the Long Beach papers 


to give the people some idea of the division’s importance to the city. Douglas has 
an $80,000,000 payroll in Long Beach. The advertising is part of a program de- 
vised by Kenneth G. Farrar, the division general manager, to develop a closet 
relationship between the company, its employes, and the community for the 





good of all. Farrar’s the type of executive who is highly conscious of the impor Fare 
tance of sound public relations. ) for 
tion 
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Production 
Short-Cuts 


Photos speed inspections on Northrop’s F-89D interceptor. Photographs of 
area being inspected are retouched to draw attention to critical points. Time required 
for inspection has been cut up to 50%. Mass of documents formerly needed for inspec- 
tion of one side panel is shown at left, above. New photo aids form smaller pile at right. 


Mechanized final assembly 
for Lockheed’s T-33 jet trainers is report- 
edly saving more than 3000 manhours per 
month. Replacing a step-by-step system, 
the continuously moving line has 22 as 
sembly stations. Cost of the 725 foot line 
was approximately $60,000 


Wire coils itself automatically as it 
is fed into this rotating aluminum recep 
tacle at Convair’s San Diego division. Wire 
was formerly hand coiled after stamping 
Estimated annual saving: $3200 


Dry ic@ saves Convair rubber pads wo 
the tune of $60,000 each year. Pads, used 
during aircraft tests, are glued to struc 
ture. Formerly they were destroyed during 
removal by electric iron or hack saw. Now 
dry ice makes it possible for them to be 


pried off without damage 








Maintenance Bulletin Board 





MAINTENANCE BRIEF 


Lake Central Airlines is conducting 
an evaluation of Shell TCP fuel ad¢; 
tive on two Douglas DC-3 airplanes | 
determine its effectiveness in redu.in 
premature spark plug removals. 


TWA Solves Fuel 
Line Leakage Problem 


Past problems of excessive mainte 
nance and replacement of fuel injectiop 
lines on Wright BA and BD series ep 
gines on Lockheed Constellations ar 
being solved by Trans World Airlines 
TWA has undertaken a program to r 
place the conventional rigid steel line 





APPEARANCE of R-2000 engine rocker box after between the engine fireseal and cylinder 
1500 hours flooded (right), unflooded (left). with a flexible hose line. 


Principal feature of the new in 


stallation is a special fitting designed by 


NWA Floods Rocker Boxes with Oil TWA engineers to combat leakage. This 


fitting (see drawing) is combined with 





a standard \eroquip-manu facture 


single wire braid, medium pressure hose 


A preliminary evaluation by North- R-2000 engine which was operated for 
nary uation Dy v eng ! I 
west Orient Airlines of a single Pratt & the 1500-hour period. As a result, the 
Whitney R-2000 (Douglas DC-4) en- airline now plans to modify and test 
gine operated with all cylinder rocker a larger number of flooded engines, _ é 

> . : st , x The major problem experienced a 
boxes flooded with oil points to “suc- either 10 or 20 as the next step in the pw with the former rivid steel lin 
cess beyond a doubt.” The net result, evaluation. ;' ‘Senet abilit 1 fan 
sas fh 4 | f | ‘ " tt . ™ ; UKe Was is innheren susce}) 1OnITY oO ita ' 
airline o — ae, Wes Cou — The decision to expand the pro age at fittings, resulting from normal 
reliability, reduction of the potential of gram was founded on teardown inspec engine vibration. Another source for 
unscheduled bs ond cylinder _changes, tion of the first engine, which showed high replacement was “pin hole” leak 
better lubrication, and less engine wear. : 


and a conventional Bendix fuel injec 


tion nozzle. 


® Reduced exhaust valve guide wear age in the steel line, which was traced 
TW - e ~ : “age ; : 
NWA also believes that, should to “practically nothing.” According to to a number of suspected causes, but | 


the modification be applied to all NWA, unflooded engines normally show which evaded an engineering fix. 
R-2000 engines, it might very well lead wear of about 0.020” at each overhaul. The change to a flexible hose line | 
to an extension of the engine overhaul Qn cylinders in the test engine, this installation in itself has eliminated the f 
period, now pegged at 1500 hours. wear was less than 0.002’, a condition “pin hole” leak problem, and with the 
The preliminary test conducted at which engineers of the airline attribute combination of line flexibility and the 
Northwest involved the use of one to reduction of coke formation in the “O” ring seal, leakage at fittings due 
rocker boxes. to vibration has virtually disappeared. | 


No Carbon Formation AEROQUIP 
303-4 HOSE- 





*Improved nose section bearing 
life. Of eight such bearings in the 
flooded engine, seven were still in usable 


TT 
condition. NWA looks at this bearing 
condition as a primary problem on the \ - 
R-2000 and feels that performance in esocxer t 
unflooded engines is affected by carbon aj if 
in the oil stream carried into the bear tua —LOCK NUT re 
ing races. The conclusion is that, with Sie : 
the flooded engines, the carbon is just — FERRULE b 
not allowed to form \_ 44 | 

‘ - IN 
The project was undertaken by oe 


Northwest after a similar program on 
its Boeing 377 P&W R-4360 engines 
proved to be an unqualified success. Al New fuel injection |i es 

ae - ine i a 
though other airlines have experimented * : toned | C 

sh floodi ‘ ndividual ag tion features this special fitting develope 

wit a Ing ol BCIVEC an rOCKer DOXCS by TWA engineers to combat leakage 
in R-2000 engines, NWA believes it is Note “O” ring at end of ferrule for posi ¢ 


FUEL INJECTION FITTING 





New Watch-Master electronic 
unit for checking aircraft clocks adopted by 
Northwest Orient Airlines cuts test time 
from a week to three minutes. Manufac- 
tured by American Time Products, Inc., the first to operate the engine with all tive sealing, and lock nut to safety the 


New York; sells for $650. rocker boxes flooded. installation. 
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“SOME YEARS AGO we foresaw the tremendous potential 
in the business aircraft industry and streamlined our opera- 
tion to cater particularly to this phase of aviation. The rapid 
increase in the use of business aircraft has justified and 
rewarded our efforts. Looking back, we see that our most 
important decision was to operate strictly on a high quality 
basis. The excellent quality of Esso Products and their wide 
distribution and fine reputation were only a few of the many 
factors which guided our choice.” 

R. W. Magee, President, Magee Aircraft Company, Inc 


DEPENDABLE ESSO AVIATION PRODUCTS offer high 
quality, backed by constant research and development at one 
of America’s largest and finest petroleum laboratories. Flying 
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A LARGE WELL-EQUIPPED HANGER and spacious con- 
crete apron are only a part of the facilities of the Magee 
Aircraft Company, operating at New Orleans Airport. 


KEN MENARD AND R. W. MAGEE pose in front of 
one of the many ships that their company services daily. 


executives, private plane owners, and commercial airline 
operators know they can depend on the products that carry 
the famous Esso Oval trade-mark 


AVIATION PRODUCTS 
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New Products 








Bolts. Production of six types of ne 
lightweight, high-strength titanium aircrg 
bolts has been announced by Standa 
Pressed Steel Co. New bolts include fiys 
1ead shear bolts, two types of intem 


wrenching tension bolts, external hex she 
bolts, and external wrenching tension bolt 
Sizes range from No. 10% to No 


in 1/16” increments 
Address: Standard Pressed Steel ( 
Dept. AAP, Jenkintown, Pa. 





Plastic Hose. A new plastic aircraft combines a Fluoroflex-T tubing, stainless 


steel armor braiding, and a Resistoflex 
designed compression fitting. It is rated 
for operating temperatures of minus 100° 
to plus 450°F. and is said to have prac 
tically unlimited operating and shelf life 


hose and laminated pipe that is virtually 
unaffected by corrosive materials over a 
wide range of operating temperatures has 
been placed in pilot production by the 
Resistoflex Corp. The new products use 








DuPont Teflon as a basic material and The new laminated pipe consists of 
are trade-named Fluoroflex-T. the Teflon compound reinforced with 
Teflon-coated glass fabric. It is available : 


First use of the new Resistoflex hose . “ 4 : 
is seen in jet engine applications in im diameters from 1” to 4° with burst 1 
synthetic oil and fuel systems. Wide use is Pressures ranging from 1600 psi for 1 Ground Power. Motor Generate 
also anticipated in guided missile manu- pipe to 400 psi for the 4” size. Weight Corp. has introduced a new low-cost port 





facture for extremely corrosive fuels and varies from 21 lbs./100 ft. for 1” pipe to abje ground power unit for engine starting 
oxidizing agents, and in aircraft hydraulic 80 lbs./100 ft. for 4” diameter pipe and ground servicing of DC-3, Lodestar 
systems requiring non-corroding conduits. Address: Resistoflex Corp., Dept and Beechcraft aircraft and smaller types 

The new hose, designated type R-500, AAP, Belleville, N. J. The MGC unit is rated at 200 amperes 















“TURBO COMPOUNDS 


Ie to chart new service to the New World with 


LOCKHEED super CONSTELLATIONS 
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The jets, too, 
fly CHAMPIONS! 


Champion’s leadership in recipro- 
cating engine aircraft now 
extends to military and com- 
mercial jet planes. 

Champion high-altitude jet- 
tarting igniters are approved by every 
destar, | major U.S. jet engine builder, and 
types are standard equipment on most 
jet engine models. 

CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY 

TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


CHAM PION 
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t port 


SPARK PLUGS — 




















28.5 volts d-c continuous duty, and is 
adaptable for aircraft with either 12- or 
24-volt electrical systems. 

The generator is mounted on a com- 
mon shaft through a flexible coupling to 
a Wisconsin air-cooled engine. Added fea- 


tures include a weatherproof enclosure 
and four-wheel mounting. 
Address: Motor Generator Corp., 


Dept. AAP, West Water St., Troy, O. 





Refrigeration. New type aircraft 
turbine refrigeration units which offer a 
50% reduction in weight through inte- 
gration of conventional parts have been 
introduced by the AiResearch Manufactur- 
ing Co. In the new AiResearch design, the 
cooling turbine inlet is attached directly 
to the heat exchanger, eliminating the need 
for interconnecting ducting and hardware. 

The new turbines are produced with 
varying capacities. One unit weighs only 
5.8 pounds, has an airflow rate of 10 
pounds of air per minute, and provides 
0.67 tons of refrigeration 

Address: AiResearch Manufacturing 
Co., Dept. AAP, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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High density seat from Burns 
Aero Seat Co. permits four-abreast seat- 
ing in 40-passenger Philippine Air Lines 


DC-3’s. Weighing only 7 lbs. per pas- 
senger, it is certified for 6 g or 9 g loads 





PHOTO CREDITS 


Cover—Garrett Corp.; 15—Boeing; 16— 
North American, Convair; 17—McDon- 
nell; 18—Link; 19—Douglas; 20—Douglas, 
Curtiss-Wright; 2l—Lockheed, North 
American; 22—Beech; 27—British Infor- 
mation Services; 29—Garrett Corp.; 37— 
Lockheed, Convair, Northrop; 42—Con- 
vair; 51—Percival Aircraft 
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First production Convair R3Y-1 “Tradewind” shown after christening. 
Powered by four Allison T40 turboprops of more than 5500 hp each, the 
80-ton transport is designed for speeds of over 350 mph. Wingspan is 145 
feet, length 142 feet 6 inches, height (of tail, when on cradle) 51 feet 6 inches. 
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UAL Line Station Income Up 100% 


On its system of 79 stations, United 
Air Lines has 49 which it calls “line” 
stations. 

These are so identified because they 
are not large enough to justify a pas 
senger department. 


Of this total of 49 line stations, 18 
are at cities large enough to have sales 
offices uptown. The remaining 31 are 
not. They are akin to stations in the 
local service category. 


The progress UAL has made in 
developing revenues from these line 
stations is of more than passing interest 
for several reasons. One is the claim 
frequently set forth by intermediate 
cities that trunk lines don’t give them 
adequate service. The other is the drain 
the cost of serving smaller cities puts 
on the earnings of the big traffic points. 
The UAL example also is significant 
because this carrier has more of these 
line stations than any other, exceeding 
both Capital and Eastern in this respect. 

Four years ago these line stations 
produced a little less than $14 million 
annually, or 14% of the company’s total 
revenue. In 1952 these stations pro- 
duced $29,445,000, approximately 18 
of the company’s total revenue. 

This increase of more than 100°/ 
in revenues in four years was accom 
plished with practically no increase in 
service with the exception of a DC6 
occasionally at Boise, Hartford, and 
Des Moines. 


Station costs have gone up, as all 
costs have gone up, but not excessively. 
Cost of operating these stations in 1952 
was only 9.5°/ greater than the pre 
vious year. 

The substantial increase in line 
station sales was accomplished by utiliz 
ing the spare time of station managers 
and agents for outside calls. UAL’s 
records show that in 1952 station man 
agers and agents made more than 25,000 
outside sales calls. They wrote more 





than 8000 sales letters, filled more thar 
350 speaking engagements, and _ placed 
more than 500 window displays in their 
communities. 

This payoff in cross utilization of 
station personnel was engineered }y 
grouping the line stations into their own 





package in transportation services. Dj- | 


rect supervisor of the group is Homer 
J. Merchant with the title of manager 
of ground service. Merchant is one of 
UAL’s old-timers with a wide back 
ground in traffic and sales. Before trans 
ferring to the transportation services 
division, he had been eastern regiona 
sales manager. 

Reservations for line stations are al 
handled at the airport by the statior 
manager of ground services. But at 2) 
of the 49 stations no personnel are em 
ployed to answer telephones or to & 
any selling. Agents at these stations are 
employed to operate the station and 
the trips through the station. Yet these 
22 stations average 150 telephone calls 
a day each. This represents an example 
of the cross utilization. When airplanes 
are in the station and are being serv 
iced, the phones are not 
When there are no airplanes in, the 
sales work is done. 

There are 16 stations 

one person is employed to 
phones and they average 300 calls per 
day. Where volumes are greater, mort 
are added for telephone 
answering purposes. Sacramento has 
seven and San Diego has nine, answer 
800 to 900 calls a day. 
A year ago in September, five UAL 
line stations were closed by CAB order. 
They were Santa Barbara, Monterey, 
Rock Springs, Eureka and Red Bluff 
Even with these stations closed and still 
their figures for 1952 to 
pare with 1953, UAL’s line stations 
produced $15,818,274 in the first six 
months of 1953 as compared with $13, 
627,952 1952, an 14.4 
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All the work that’s been done on 
automatic reservations systems may 
soon be temporarily halted. Purpose of 
the delay, if Air Traffic Conference 
okays it, will be to explore the possi- 
bilities of using closed-circuit television 
in automatic reservations. Here’s an 
example of how industrial TV might 
work: you ask a counter agent for res 
ervation on a certain flight; she dials 
a couple of numbers, the availability 
sheet for the trip appears on her TV 
screen; she sells you a seat if one’s open. 
ATC’s automatic reservations subcom 
mittee wants to shelve its other work 


for a three-months’ look at this new 
development. 
. 
Another memo from a_ reader: 


“Recently I saw a woman passenger 
going to the lavatory after the seat 
belt sign came on for landing, and 
she was in there when the plane 
landed. This is a fine way to build a 
damage suit against an airline. Stew- 
ardesses aren’t as alert as they use to 
be on keeping passengers in seats while 
the sign is on.” 


Bill Meyers, Allegheny Airlines’ 
New York regional sales manager, gets 
credit for working the airline into the 
plot of “Lullaby,” new Broadway play. 
He discovered that Mary Boland travels 
Scranton-New York (an AAA route) 
in the play and figured an AAA over- 
night bag would be a good prop. How- 
ever, the company doesn’t have such 
a bag, so Bill bought one at a store 
and had the airline’s name painted on 
it in fluorescent letters. Play’s director 
bought the idea, worked AAA into the 
plot. Picture of Mary Boland carrying 
the bag appeared in Time for February 
15. Bill was worried because he spent 
$10 for the bag, plus lettering. Dave 
Miller, vp-traffic and sales, tells us he 
won’t question the expense account. 

. 


Airlines’ Chicago teletype installa- 
tion, used to speed interline reserva- 
tions, has been so successful that a 
similar system will go into operation 
at New York in April, and later this 
year at Detroit, Denver, Atlanta and 
possibly Los Angeles. This Z-circuit, 
one of the recent big developments in 
the reservations field, not only speeds 
service but improves accuracy. Cost: 


$150 per airline per month. 
as 


¢ TRAFFIC 


AIRLINE COMMENTARY 


* PUBLIC RELATIONS 


¢ SALES 


Scheduled airlines’ excellent safety 
record paid off again last month, with 
announcements by insurance companies 
that air trip insurance rates were being 
reduced. 

Continental Casualty Co., whose po 
cies are handled by Airport Sales Cory 
an affiliate of Parker & Co., announced 
a 20% cut on February 12. Minimum 


A no-punches-pulled report on 
passenger service of the foreign flag 
riers has been prepared by Capt. James 
Walker, Pan American's passenger ser\ 
supervisor. 

Jimmy Walker, former general man 
ager for Panagra in Lima and former chiet 
pilot of PAA’s Latin American Divisio: 
spent several months riding the competi 
tion’s flights in all PAA divisions as 
anonymous observer to see whether: 
often-made claim is true that foreign flag 
service is better than PAA’s 


His conclusion: PAA'’s service is 


Sales, Traffic, Promotion 


only as good—it’s better. He handed the 
Capital Airlines’ 1954 goal is $5 

819,000 gross revenue, up 11.5% 

1953's $45,580,524 Air Cargo Inc 


issuing an excellent series of cargo 
and-damage-prevention posters, using hu 
morous cartoons. Twenty-six airlines 
buying 50 to 200 copies of a poster eacl 
month at price. ACI’s 
contractors are also displaying then 

United Air Lines’ new eight-page 
folder informs prospective air traveler 
how to make reservations, pick up tickets 
check baggage, etc. . . . UAL is proposing 
extra fare for Stratocruiser staterooms on 
west coast flights ($10 Los Angeles-Seattle) 
effective March 10, also plans $3 extra 
charge on New York-Chicago “men only 
Executive flights, effective March 16 

A rolling table, called a ‘“Clippe: 
Buffet,” is being used on Pan American's 
President Special flights for hors d'oeuvres 
cheese and liqueur services. Ken Parratt, 
Atlantic Division service manager, noticed 
a rolling buffet in a New York store 
adapted it for use on planes. PAA's 
Latin American Division has a station 
(Colon, Panama) where 1953 cargo sales 
exceeded passenger revenue, $350,000 
$334,000. 

Eastern Air Lines pooh-poohs news 
story claiming it was delaying distribution 
of 200,000 calendars bearing Arthur God- 
frey’s picture, because of Godfrey's alleged 
careless flying at Teterboro. Calendars 
were sent out before the first of the year 
EAL also denies it pigeonholed a film 


220 trucking 


cost 


* by Eric Bramley 


Air Trip Insurane 


now $12,500 coverage for 50¢ (again 
former $5,000 for 25¢) and you can by 
$50,000 for $2. Odds are thus 25,000 ty 
that you'll complete your trip safely 

Associated Aviation Underwriters g 
the rate 20% and upped the limit fig 
$50,000 to $62,500. Mutual of Omahy 
Tele-Trip Inc. vending machines off 
$6.250 coverage for 25¢ 


Passenger Servic 


competition a few compliments, but als 
had numerous complaints. He claimed, fa 
xample, that at least one carrier mixes® 
and passengers on th 
ame plane and serves them the same typ 


] 
Cal 


hrst-class tourist 





We of course don’t know whether 6 

his allegations are true, but theyr 
bound to stir up a controversy. Anyway 
t's encouraging to see that PAA has; 
passenger service supervisor who's willing 
to have his company stand up and bk 
counted when it comes cing care ® 


customers 





featuring Godfrey. Film is booked solid 
t claims One airline (not in the Big 
Four) tell us it “lost” 600 blankets of 


its planes last year. 
American Airlines is polling a sele 





group of Washington customers on des 
ibility of a 12:30 p.m. departure 
DC-7 non-stop to Los Angeles (arriving 


p.m. PST), scheduled to start in Apr 
performance report on American’ 


First 


Reservisor reveals that the automatic reset 
vations equipment operated 99.8% oa 
scheduled time in 1953. In 17,000 hour 
of service, only 8% of the two importan 
type tubes were replaced 
PEOPLE: Ed Skinner, ex-EALer 

ittracting airline business to his Pudding 
Stone Inn at Boonton, N. J.; tops ! 
lining Capt. W. N. Pharr, America 
Airlines, has unusually good voice o 


public address system; chatter and usefv 


nformation to passengers, without ove 
loing it 

Bob Welch, Minneapolis 
for Northwest, recently named companys 
salesman of the year’ for ‘53. Sold 3 
air travel plans . . W. L. (Bill) Cart 
Branift's Tulsa sales manager, now in thie 
year of broadcasting 15-minute aviation 
program over KAKC Sundays 4 


sales rep 


news 
9 m 
PUBLICATIONS: “A New Kind ol | 
Airline,” 16-page booklet telling story 0 j 
Frontier Airlines “The New Look | 
at Lake Central Airlines,” 18-page booklet 





stressing progress made under new man 
agement during past year 
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Equal performance at one-fourth the weight! 


NEW AiRESEARCH OIL COOLER SAVES SEVENTY POUNDS OVER EARLY TYPE 


AiResearch designed and produced 
the first lightweight heat transfer units 
for aircraft in 1939. Leadership in this 
field has been maintained by more 
than a half million hours of research 
and development, and by unparalleled 
experience — 500,000 units produced 
and almost three hundred million 
operating hours. 


The unrelenting effort to reduce 
weight and size and to improve per- 
formance continues. One result: this 
new oil cooler which weighs only 
22.5 lbs. It is seventy pounds lighter 
than original units of equal capacity. 

AiResearch manufactures oil 
coolers which range from a capacity 
of below 100 BTU’s to many thousand 


BTU’s per minute. These units — and 
all other AiResearch heat exchangers 

excel in efficiency in relation to size 
and weight. 

If you have a heat transfer problem 
which requires high performance 
and efficiency from a small, light- 
weight unit, consult our engineering- 
manufacturing team. 


AiResearch Manufacturing Company 


A DIVISION OF THE GARRETT CORPORATION 


LOS ANGELES 45, CALIFORNIA + 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


r and manufacturer of aircraft equipment in these major categories 
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/ 
»-904 PRESSURE SWITCH 


stands up under 


Faas of grueling flight hours! 
















atch installed in the de-icing 
ser performed without any 
y théusands of flight hours. Upon 

removal, no drift pSsure setting had occyfred, and the 
unit was still in eXcgflent (condition. | 
Frequently usé s de-icing or cabin-heater‘® 
larger aircraft, 

































aft using Aerotec 'P. 904 Type Pressure 
eing B47 Stratojet and B50D Superfortress, 
BF, Douglas C124C, North American AJ-1 and 
. More than 15,000 units are in service today. 
@xhnaustive and conclusive tests of Spec MIL-E-5272 
the P-904 has successfully passed guarantee that 
Aerotec Automatic Controls will satisfy even the most 
rigorous specifications. 

Aerotec Pressure Switches of various types are available 
for pressures ranging from 1.5’’ H2O to 3,000 psi. 

Let our qualified éngineering help solve your automatic 
control problems in the aircraft field. Why not contact us on 
your pressure switch problems? 


Project Engineers 


THE THERMIX CORPORATION 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


(Offices in all principal aircraft centers) 


Canadian Affiliates: T. C. CHOWN, LTD. Montreal 25, Quebec + Toronto 5, Ontario 


THE AEROTEC CORPORATION 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


Designers and Manufacturers of Automatic Controls— Valves: Regulating, Relief 
and Check types— Pressure Switches: Gage, Altitude, Differential and Absolute 
Types— Float Switches: Top, bottom or side mounted—Single, Dual or Tandem. 











People 





MANUFACTURING 


W. J. Ulrich has been elected ; 
vice president of The Carborundp 
Company. Prior to his election, Ulig 
was the firm’s senior sales representg. 
tive in the Detroit area. 


Fred F. Roehll has been named yp 
president in charge of sales for Eutect; 


Welding Alloys Corp. Prior to his pnfie 


motion, Roehll was Eutectic’s nation 
sales manager. 


W. M. Trigg has been named » 
head Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s Mp. 
terials Pilot Manufacturing Departmen 
a new metals development plant whid 
Westinghouse is to build at Blairsvilp 
Pa. 


Col. Paul H. Kemmer, USAF re 
has joined Ryan Aeronautical Compay 
in the newly created post of chief é&. 
signer in the firm’s engineering division 


Herbert K. Weiss, former chief ¢ 
the U. S. Army’s Weapon System 
Laboratory at Aberdeen, Maryland, hy 
been named to head Northrop Aircrafts 
newly established Weapon System 
Analysis Department. 


Dr. Charles J. Breitwiesser, pre- 
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viously director of engineering for P, R 


Mallory & Co., Inc., is now in charg] 


of Lear, Inc.’s General Development 
and Engineering Division as director of 
engineering. 


Ben W. Badenoch has been pr-| 


moted from west coast sales activities 
for Vickers, Inc., to aircraft products 


sales manager. Badenoch will shift his | 


headquarters from El Segundo to De 
troit. 


Ray Condon, manager of Minne- 


apolis-Honeywell Regulator Company’ } 


regional aeronautical office in Dayton 
has been named to the newly created 
post of manager of military sales fo 
the Aeronautical Division. 


J. Gerald Mayer, senior partner i | 
the law firm of Mayer, Rigby and 
Seeley, has been elected executive vice 
president of Micamold Radio Corpora- 
tion. 


Mayer Snyder 


GOVERNMENT 


Earl W. Snyder has replaced W. ™M. 
Bartlett as director of aeronautics fo 
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the state of Oregon. Prior to joining | 


Oregon’s state board, Snyder was mana- 
ger of the Eugene, Ore., airport depart- 
ment 
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w. W. White, a vice president, direc- 
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ys accepted a one year appointment 

» be staff director for Petroleum 

gistics with the Department of De- 
wnse in Washington. 

? 


ctectal AIRLINES 


borundms allen S. Aldridge has joined Central 
mM, Ulrigfajrlines as general traffic and sales 
Presentafmanager from Philippine Air Lines 
ghere he served as U. S. regional traffic 
Med Vig and sales manager in San Francisco. 


* Eutecti 
his pm. 
nation, 


Irvin Lechliter has been appointed 
tegal Counsel for Baniff International 
airways. Lechliter, a former State De- 
partment attorney, will join BNF’s staff 
at the Dallas headquarters. 


C. R. Springer is Trans World Air- 
lines’ new operations director for the 
Atlantic Region, replacing W. H. Smiley, 
yho is returning to flight status. 


Joel Peterson has been executive 
vice president of A. E. Ulmann & As- 
sociates. 

Dr. L. H. Slotemaker, executive vice 
president of Foreign Relations for KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines, has been awarded 
the honor of Commander in the Mexi- 
can order of the Aztec Eagle in connec- 
tion with the opening of air service be- 
twen Mexico and The Netherlands. 


James W. Austin, vice president of 
traffic and sales for Capital Airlines, has 
been re-elected chairman of the Ad- 
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charg} vertising Committee of the Air Trans- 

opment) port Association's Air Traffic Conference. 

ctor of Louis J. Garcia has replaced Buell 
4. Patterson as public relations director 

n pro-) ‘or Pan American-Grace Airways. 

tivities Frederick B. Butler has been ap- 

roducis pointed manager of the San Francisco 

ift his} International Airport to succeed George 

0 De-— M. Dixon who is returning to the oil 
business, Butler, previously a San Fran- 

Jinne- cisco fire commissioner, took over the 

pany’ $14,700 a year post on February 16. 
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®R. E. Bowling, United Air Lines. 
Lead line mechanic, San Francisco, 20 
years, 








°©H. B. Brown, United Air Lines. 
Production engineer, San Francisco. 20 


years. 

oH. V. Burton, United Air Lines. 
MB aircraft inspector, San Francisco. 
20 years. 

_©J. E. Moore, United Air Lines. 
Director, regulatory proceedings, Chica- 

f 80. 20 years. 

*L. C. Nichols, United Air Lines. 
Assistant foreman, San Francisco. 20 
years, 


© E. J. Smith, Jr., United Air Lines. 
for Captain, New York. 20 years. 


\ing 
= u ® Thomas M. Holdcraft, Eastern Air 
rt. ines. Captain, Miami. 20 years. 


Q ® Curtis W. Fitts, Eastern Air Lines. 
aptain, Miami. 20 years. 
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and general manager of the Avia- 
on Department of Esso Export Corp.., | 
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YEARS 
OF SIMULATED FLIGHT 
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Pilot training gained a new 
ally when the first Link Train- 
ers made their bow a quarter 
of a century ago. Instrument 
Flying Trainers such as the 
C-3 Link above, gave basic 
and refresher instruction to 
more than half a million pilots 
in World War II. 





A 


AND YET TO COME... 


The research and development staff of Link is 
currently at work on new projects that will fill the needs 
of future high speed flying ...and flying 

men ...importantly as in the past and present. 








| 





Like their predecessors, mod- 
ern Links help to provide this 
nation with the world’s most 
proficient pilots. New elec- 
tronic giants such as the Link 
B-47B Flight Simulator are 
aiding Air Force pilots to 
master the instrument tech- 
niques of modern jet aircraft. 
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.A majority of the domestic trunk 
airlines answering CAB’s request for 
their position on a proper service mail 
rate structure favor a “multi-element” 
type structure to replace the rate-by- 
class structure currently in effect. 

sut the majority (with the excep- 
tion of Eastern Air Lines) consists of 
the smaller trunk carriers, as con- 
trasted to American, United, and TWA, 
who either oppose or relegate the mulkti- 
element idea to a secondary role. 

Eleven of the 13 trunk carriers had 
responded to CAB’s request as this issue 
went to press. Here are their positions: 

® Eastern—Favors multi-element 
structure; suggests CAB set up commit- 
tee to develop a formula; 

® Colonial—Favors multi-element 
structure with a base transit rate gradu- 
ated on a mileage basis; 

* Capital—Favors multi-element 
idea as developed by an industry-CAB 
committee last year, which names a 33¢ 
per ton-mile line-haul rate to be sup- 
plemented by added terminal charges; 

® Delta-C&S—Favors multi-element 
structure on much the same terms as 
Capital; 

® Western—Suggests (1) a uniform 
rate for all carriers; (2) a handling 


Major Trunks Oppose Multi-Rate Plan 


charge; and (3) standby charges tor 
stations with little or no mail; 

® Continental—Proposes same _ rat 
for all carriers competitive 
points and present or higher rates for 
non-competitive segments; 

® TWA—Favors a_ basic 
rate for trunk-lines and a uniform rate 
for all letter mail. Believes it “unsound” 
to adopt multielement technique; 

® American—Favors present 
structure because it is simple to admin 
ister, but does not oppose “some other 
structure” that may be developed that 
“would be equally fair and reasonable;” 

® National—Believes present 45¢ 
rate is reasonable but hasn’t had time 
to explore a multi-element idea which 
would “more directly reflect the value 
of service factor;” 

® Northeast—Favors no change in 
present structure; 

® United—Favors a 
mile service rate based 
mileages for all domestic air mail car- 
riers. Does not go for multi-element 
formula devised last year by the special 
committee (see Capital), but is not op 
posed to exploring the idea further. 

Braniff and Northwest had not 
filed their statements at press-time. 


between 


ton-mile 


class 
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Court Blocks AA Mexico Non-Stop 


The U. S. Court of Appeals has 
blocked, at least temporarily, a con- 
troversial CAB order which authorized 
American Airlines to compete with Air 
France for New York-Mexico City non- 
stop traffic. The Court (District of 
Columbia Circuit) stayed the effective- 
ness of the CAB order pending judicial 
review of the decision. 

Eastern Air Lines and Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways gained the stay 
order on arguments that the CAB ac- 
tion was taken without notice to them. 
The 3-2 decision, in which Board Mem- 
bers Lee and Adams dissented, has been 
commonly referred to as the “eight- 
minute decision” in which EAL and 
PAA claim they learned of the action 


on the same date they were advised 
of American’s application. 

At press-time, several alternatives 
were being considered by parties. There 
were reports that CAB may recall the 
case from the courts and decide it again, 
this time after notice to affected parties. 
Also, American’s with 
Mexico for the same non-stop rights 
authorized by CAB and the U.S. State 
Department play a key role in future 


negotiations 


developments. 


If American is unsuccessful with 
the Mexican Government, there is spec 
ulation that emergency action by CAB 
is not If AA is 


then the CAB case would have to move. 


necessary. successful, 





CAB MISCELLANY 





Pan American World Airways ap- 
plied for certificate amendment to serve 
Damascus, Syria, on the segment of its 
foreign route between Beirut, Lebanon, 
and Baghdad, Iraq. 

Eastern Air Lines filed complaint 
against Airlines’ new tariff 
which allows passengers to stop over at 
Miami for one-half the duration of all 


Resort 


expense tours to Caribbean. 
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American Air Export & Import 
Company, Capitol Airways, and Over 
seas National Airways want CAB to 
rescind its new “expedited procedure” 
for the Large Irregular Investigation. 
Air France has filed necessary tarifl 
provisions with CAB for a family plan 
New York Mexico 


excursion tare for 


City serv ice. 













CAB NEWS 












AS OF NOW.... 


Three airline cases involving ip 
national routes could wind up at 
White House at the same time, 
Colonial-Eastern Merger Case, in wh 
CAB favors approval, has been ret 
to the White House by CAB, aftera 
ond look by the Board at “illegal a 
trol” issues. 

Next in line is the New York-B 
Case which twice before has been f ; 
warded unsuccessfully for President 
approval. Significantly, Eastern Air Lip 
and National Airlines, opponents in 
Colonial case, are also interchange op 
ponents in the Balboa proceeding. 

Then there is the Trans-Atlank 
Cargo Case in which CAB heard om 
argument last month. It could go 
the White House at any time. Once ® 
fore applicants in the case were turned 
down by the President, but he kept th 
case alive by urging reopened hearing 
to bring traffic data up to date. 

In fact, there is an outside chang 
that the Trans-Pacific Renewal Cas 
may catch up with the above, although 
it is still awaiting an examiner’s report 
At any rate, an insight into the Re 
publican Administration’s international 
aviation policy should be gained in th 
not-too-distant future based on th 
far-flung geographical nature of ther 
cases. 
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CAB CALENDAR 


Mar, 15—Hearing in Certificate Re 
newal Case—Ellis Air Lines and Alask| 
Coastal Airlines. Tentative. Docket 62 
et al. 

Mar. 16—Hearing in CUBANA For-j 
eign Permit Modification Case (Havana- 
New York service). Washington, D. C 
Docket 6376 et al. 

Mar. 17—Hearing in North Centra 
Airlines Segment 5 Renewal Case. Tet- 
tative. Docket 6432. 

Apr. 19—Hearing in Denver Service | 
Case (TWA, et al.). Civic Intervenors | 
Denver, Colo. Docket 1841 et al. 





RECENT CAB DECISIONS 


e Air America, Inc. denied reconsid- 
eration of CAB revocation order which 
is now effective. 

e North Central Airlines directed “ 
show cause why $110,000 added back 
mail pay should not be fixed on tem 
porary basis, pending establishment ol 
final rates. 

® British West Indian Airways 
Limited, granted amended foreign 
carrier permit for service “between © 


terminals Trinidad, Jamaica, and Cay- 
man Islands, intermediates Barbados 
Antigua, St. Kitts, San Juan, Ciudad 
Trujillo, Port-au-Prince, and Jamaicé 
and terminal Miami.” '. 


@ Local service airline industry 4 
thorized to experiment in surface ma! 
carriage at special rate of 30c per Wm 
mile through this year. 

® Central Airlines and Trans-Tex® 
Airlines turned down on motions 


an 





— 
expand Pioneer Merger Case to be com Werk 
sidered as merger partners for Pioneé! 
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Pulled for Time — 
at 1200 hours 


Two separcte Air Force activities have demon 
strated the increase in life and dependability of 


Allison Turbo-]et engines. 


An Allison-powered Lockheed T-33 Jet Trainer 
at Webb Air Force Base has flown 1200 hours 
without even minor repairs to the engine. Line 
maintenance by the men of the 3561st Mainte 
nance Squadron backed up Allison engine de 
sion and manulacture to set this remarkable 


performance record. 


An Allison powered Lockheed F-80 
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Shooting Star flew 1200 hours in combat and 
Korea 


overhaul. That flight time adds up to more than 


combat-alert service in without major 
600,000 miles under tough combat conditions 
The record represents a splendid iob on the 
part of the 6160th Maintenance Squadron at 
Itazuke AFB, Japan. 

Records like these are made by planes and en- 
gines—but it’s the men behind the planes who 
make them possible. \ hearty salute tothe 3561 st 
and 6160th Maintenance Squadrons for these 


splendid ar hie ements. 


MOTORS INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
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World’s most experienced designer and builder of aircraft turbine engines— 
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PROBE and DROGUE REFUELING \~ 


© Glasge 


The latest, simplest, most adaptable in-flight refueling} could 
method is Flight Refueling’s Probe and Drogue syster | This 
° , gas i 


perfected after twenty years of experiment and devel F Since 

opment. Visco 

stil 1 

Pioneering in refueling—which adds great range to} even. 

the | 

the t 
of the Flight Refueling organization. FR equipment | 9] 


the swiftness of jet flight—has been the singular task 


made possible the first non-stop round-the-world flight, 


the first non-stop trans-Atlantic jet flight, the first re | SABI 





fueled combat operation and now the first jet-to-jet on | 
aerial refueling. ren 
Automatic, light in weight, FR equipment requires no ) the 
special crew member, permits simultaneous refueling To meet increased requirements, a new modem enou 
of several fighters. unles 
by r 
ship Airport and will soon be producing FR Probe and | of 
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plant is nearing completion at Baltimore’s huge Friend- 


Drogue equipment at a greatly accelerated rate. 





FR package equipment, quickly mounted in bomb bay, 
turns bombers into tankers, gives carrier-based fighters far 
greater range. 


Friendship International Airport Baltimore 3, Md 
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INTERCOM 


Which is the most economical air- 
gait to operate between London and 
Turich (490 miles): the Viscount, 
Ambassador, DC-3, or Viking? The 
mswer is the DC-3, according to fig- 
wes recently published by British Euro- 
pean Airways. 

They show in terms of cost per 
gatmile the DC-3 is lowest at 3.5¢ 
(the Viscount is next best at 4.1¢); in 
gumber of passengers to break even the 
DC3 has the lowest figure—l4 (Vis 
count’s is 25). The DC-3 has the low- 
et break-even load factor—46°%, (Vis 
count is next best with 53°), and the 
DC-3 has the lowest total cost per air- 
craft-mile—$1.09 (Viscount’s is $1.93). 

From the passenger standpoint of 
course the slow, unpressurized DC-3 
cannot compete with the Viscount at 
an equal fare; the Viscount flies from 
London to Zurich in 2 hrs. 23 minutes 
against the DC-3’s 3 hrs. 29 min. 

Similar BEA figures for London- 
Glasgow route (340 miles) reveal that 
here none of the four types of aircraft 
could break even at 100°% load factor! 
This is attributed to the high tax on 
gas for domestic operations in Britain. 
Since there is no tax on kerosene, the 
Viscount shows up least badly, but it 
still needs a 114°4 load factor to break 
even. If there were no fuel tax on gas, 
the DC-3 would come out better than 
the turboprop plane, breaking even at 
91% load factor (28 passengers ). 

* 


The only major complaint that 
SABENA receives from the passengers 
on its international operations with 
rotorcraft is a complimentary one—that 
the Belgian airline is not providing 
enough helicopter service. However, 
unless cities which want to be served 
by rotorcraft are prepared to meet part 
of the costs, any major expansion of 
SABENA’s present helicopter passenger 
services (1600 miles a day) is unlikely. 
The reason is very simple: with present 
tquipment (Sikorsky S-55) and current 
fares (the same as for tourist travel in 
fixed-wing planes) the operation is los- 
ing some $300,000 a year. Even with 
full loads the S-55 can bring in only 
63 cents per mile; operating costs 
amount to about $1 per mile. SABENA 
is indeed shouldering a considerable 
financial burden in its pioneering work 
in the international helicopter field from 
which the entire industry will benefit. 
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Radical New British Transport Designs 


Two “DC-3 replacement” designs 
are attracting considerable interest in 
Britain. One is the Percival P.87 (illus 
trated below and briefly described in 
American Aviation of September 28, 
1953). The other is the English Elec 
tric Company’s first venture in the 
transport field—an unusual design fea 
turing an uprated Armstrong-Siddeley 
Double Mamba turboprop (developing 
probably more than 3500 hp) in the 
nose. 

By having the coupled unit in the 
nose a great deal of weight is saved. 
Whereas the orthodox twin 
large rudder and various sorts of struc 


needs a 


ture beefing to compensate for engine 
out condition, the coupled unit needs 
nothing extra and has the added ad 
vantage of allowing the aircraft to cruise 
safely and economically on one unit. 
It is unlikely, however, that certifica 
tion authorities will regard a Double 
Mamba-powered plane as a twin-engine 
model in all 

The English Electric low-wing 
transport will gross about 30,000 pounds 
and will have a payload of up to 10,000 
pounds, 


respects. 


It will accommodate 32 passengers. 
Structural weight will probably be as 
low as 10,000 pounds. Cruising speed 
will not be much over 200 mph. The 
landing gear will be fixed. The air 
craft will be best suited for 
up to 600 miles but with reduced load 
could fly for 1000 miles. 

The selling price, based on current 
British should be 


ranges ol 


production costs, 


about $250,000. English Electric sees 
the design as a replacement for the 
RAF’s fleet of twin-engine Vickers 
Valetta transports as well as for DC-3’s 


all over the world. 
The Percival P.87 appears at first 
sight to be powered by turboprop 


engines and many people who saw a 
model of the plane at last year’s Farn 
borough show wondered what would 
be the effect of the hot efflux the 
propellers. It is now learned that the 
aircraft will feature gas producers 
(probably the new Napier Oryx) 
mounted in the wing with leading edge 
intakes. Working fluid is ducted in 
ternally propeller-driving turbines 
aft of the rear spar. 


on 


to 


With this system the producers can 
be two, four or even an odd number, 
to make up any power required. In 
the event of a producer failure, gas can 
be cross-fed to the other propeller drive, 
thereby eliminating asymmetric flight. 

In this system, the propeller tur 
bines extract most af the energy from 
the gas so that the efflux is relatively 
cool. The outlets around the propeller 
hubs will prove satisfactory with no 
than 
roots, it 


more 
blade 


protective cuffs on their 
is believed. 

The combination of pusher 
pellers with low-speed efflux is expected 
tor 


pro 


to prove exceptionally quiet 
sengers. With the low-pressure gas pro 
ducer, high thermal efficiency is pos- 
sible without flying high, so that short 
hauls can be operated without waste 
of fuel in long climbs. 


pas 


POWER for Percival P.87 comes from gas producers, not turboprops. 







































MANUFACTURING 
BRITAIN: Folland Aircraft Ltd. has offered NATO 20 


Gnats with Bristol Orpheus engines and two Midges with 
Armstrong-Siddeley Vipers at a unit price of $70,000 (an 
equipped figure, about half covering the engine, instru- 
ments, and operational gear). A lightweight fighter to 
compete with the Gnat has been designed by A. V. Roe 
Ltd. It is tailless. 


FRANCE: SNCASE has completed French license pro- 
duction of the Vampire and its derivative the Mistral; 
several hundred of these de Havilland fighters were built. 
Company is now producing a version of the DH Sea 
Venom, known as the Aquilon, for the French navy. 
SNCASO has completed the last of 45 SO 30 Bre- 
tagne twin-engine transports although the majority of them 
remain unsold. Only 11 have been ordered (or are in use) 
by airlines, whereas five are used by various government 
agencies. Plane will soon be demonstrated in India. 


ARGENTINA: The IAME plant in Cordoba is building 
a roadable plane of 2200 pounds capable of a maximum 
air speed of 160 mph. It is about 154% feet long and 5 
feet high. 


AIRLINES 


BRITAIN: Furness, Withy & Co. Ltd. is to acquire a 
“substantial interest” in Airwork Ltd., the independent 
which plans to operate an all-cargo service between London, 
Montreal and New York. The Furness, Withy shipping 
company has offices in the U. S. and Canada, and these 
would presumably be used by Airwork, which at the 
moment has no North American offices. 

Air Charters Ltd. is to operate 10 Avro Tudor trans- 
ports which have been bought by its associate, Aviation 
Traders Ltd. The big four-engine planes—six Tudor I’s 
and four stretched-fuselage Tudor IVB’s—will be used on 
a projected “colonial coach” service between London and 
West Africa. 


PERU: Rutas Aereas Peruanas S.A. is the name of a new 
carrier which plans to operate from Lima to the United 
States (Lima-Panama-Miami and Lima-Panama-Havana- 





Miles Sparrowhawk converted to jet power is Britain's first jet lightplane. Designer 
F. G. Miles plans to build a light jet trainer as a private venture in his shops at Shoreham airport, Sussex. 











Miami-New York) and to various points in Peru, @ 
and Brazil. 






FRANCE: Aigle Azur, independent operator, is negotiatyy 
with the French government to use a Nord 2501 in Ij 
China. If the twin-boom, Packet-like transport proves 
factory the carrier would buy three more. It recently§ 
quired two SNCASO 30 Bretagnes (with Palas auxiliary ie 
units) and has an option for another two. 


HOLLAND: KLM has introduced Convair 340 equipme 
on its West Indies network and at the same time has will 
drawn its DC-4’s from this area. Six 340’s have been 
signed to the West Indies network. 


MILITARY 
FRANCE: French Air Force currently operates the follop 


ing aircraft in Indo-China: 100 Grumman FS8F Bearcay 
60 Douglas B-26’s, 40 single-engine Grumman and Chane 
Vought naval planes, eight Convair PB4Y Privateers, i 
Douglas C-47’s, 50 twin-engine Sierel and Dassault tram 
ports, 12 Fairchild C-119’s (on loan from the USAF), § 
Morane 300’s (Fieseler Storch), 15 Grumman amphibiam 
and 25 helicopters. 


SPAIN: Spanish Air Force’s jet training base is at Tab 
vera de Real. First Lockheed T-33’s were recently received 
Four bases are to be expanded under the treaty with th 
U.S.: Torrejon de Ardoz, near Madrid; El Copero and] 
Moron near Seville; and San Jurgo near Saragossa. 


SWITZERLAND: Swiss Air Force is to receive an addi 
tional 100 Swiss license-built de Havilland Venoms. Th 
initial Venom order for 150 planes is due to be completed} 
at the end of 1955 and the new contract will stretch produc-| 
tion into 1957, 
BRITAIN: First Vickers Swift fighters were scheduled to} 
enter service with RAF Fighter Command last month 
Entry of the Hawker Hunter is reported to be badly delayed 
due to an unexpected snag involving the weapons system. | 
ITALY: Italian Air Force is currently evaluating three} 
trainers: Fiat G.49, Macchi B. 323, and Piaggio P.150. 
IRELAND: First step toward modernizing the Irish Ait 
Force was the recent ordering of a batch of Percival Provost 
trainers. Burmese Air Force has also ordered this trainer. 
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? CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
4 FIRST 
| WITH ALL THESE FEATURES 


ru, Chi 
IN FLIGHT ACCIDENT INSURANCE! 
"a v Al ee TRI P % WORLD-WIDE COVERAGE 
i % MEDICAL EXPENSE BENEFITS 
cently | y 4 U R AN C E *& $50,000 LIMITS 


xiliary & 


Salle 61S FIRST AGAIN 


7 LOWEST WITH NEW LOW RATES! 


Continental’s air trip insurance, sold at the nation’s 


e follow. 
Bearcat, a 4 ‘ € ft EV & # 4 leading airports through booths and automatic dispens- 
Chane e ing machines, has always been a bargain in personal 





a Wi protection. Yet Continental, with the cooperation of 
F) B the scheduled airlines and the airport operators, has 
hibj : always sought new ways to make this coverage an even 
Dhibians 
better value. 

at Tab Now, two factors combine to enable Continental to 
eceived stabilize at the most economical level the costs of deliv- 
vith the | : Lad : ering this protection to the purchaser: 

~ = ; (1) The excellent safety record of the nation’s sched- 


uled airlines. 


n add: 
(2) Continental’s continued emphasis on efficient and 


economical merchandising. 








OW THESE SAVINGS ARE PASSED ON TO YOU 
IN THE LOWEST RATES EVER OFFERED: 


$50 000 for Accidental Loss of 
rovost up to tf Life, Limbs or Eyesight 
er. 
$9 50 for Hospital, Doctor 
: up to J and Surgical Expenses 
50‘ for each $12,500 in death benefits 
FOR ONLY and each $625 in medical benefits 
FOR A ROUND TRIP SCHEDULED AIRLINE JOURNEY 
anywhere in the United States, Canada, Alaska, 


Hawaii, Mexico, Central America, the Bermudas, all 
islands in the Caribbean, Venezuela and Columbia. 





CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


AIRPORT SALES CORPORATION + AVIATION GENERAL AGENTS 
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Undisplayed Advertising: $1.00 per line, minimum charge $4.00. 
Cash with order. Estimate 30 capital letters and spaces per line; 
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40 small lower-case letters and spaces per line. Add two lines if 
Box Number is included in lieu of advertiser’s name and address. Avintion Publinationn tens Vermont “Ave. N. W. Washing herote 
Displayed Advertising: $15.00 per column inch. Space units up to Db. C . Air A 
Airbo1 
Ss UPER= 92 over 200 mph for your DC-3 AiRes 
CAA approved R1830-Super-92 engines allow 700 HP normal cruise, better single D 
engine—lower fuel and Ee mileage costs with 20,000 extra miles between 
changes, with same overhaul inte and costs as —92. Pully interchangeable with Alliso 
—92—same weight, mounts, cowl, lines, etc. Proven by thousands of hours of 
practical executive operation. G 
800 HOUR GUARANTEE 
IMPROVED HANGAR . 
198’ WIDE BY ANY LENGTH Bendi 
WE WILL ERECT ANYWHERE E 
Lambert Field St. Louis, Mo. GEORGE D. WIDMAN, Inc, R 
Pratt & Whitney Wrig — Continental Lycoming 17823 Evelyn Ave. Gardena, California 
Sale CAA Overhaul Exchange MEnlo 4-3127 - Plymouth 4-2949 ; 
Brant 
|| TWIN BEECHCRAFTS He 
C18S and D18S Transports—Excellent Bu € 
Get Results Faster G R U MM AN Condition fully equipped from $25,000 || Ch 
—— || LODESTAR EXECUTIVES an 
Save Time Save Money M A L L A ice D Why take less for your money? 
| Ready to go complete from $55,000 Colli 
N99V Serial J-51 | We Invite Inquiries for Any Types 
Traffic and Sales Consultant Cons 
| | BOOKS FOUND! Free world-wide sear 
400 East 59th Street | Complete new executive interior. New | —. sgutien yy! and literature 1 Cont 
| . specialty. Free Catalog. Fast service—reasm- 
New York 22, a Ve | onygeence green and white = — able prices. Send wants—no obligation. h- 
n excellent condition throughout | ternational Bookfinders, Box 3003-AA, Br) Curt 
Total hours: 1,300. P & W SI1HI1 en- erly Hills, Calif. 
gines. Custom radio installation includ- | ' E 
ing ship-to-shore telephone. Available | | ; &sso 
for immediate service. Complete speci- W . 
| fications upon request. A N T E D Fair 
new and used . 
—_ Lockheed 10’s 
—only the best— j 
DC-3 and DC-4 § | " Parts Lockheed 10’s Flig 
ATLANTIC AVIATION CORP. Components Lockheed 10's Fi 
° Teterboro Airport ig 
parts, equipment Teterboro, N. J. Send Full Particulars G. f 
Tel.: Hasbrouck Heights 8-1740 ; 
e | . . 
and accessories! | Treasure State Airlines || , , 
4 Sixth Street, South 
at below cost! | NOSE HANGARS Great Falls, Montana Her 
148’ wide x 54’ deep x 38’ high. Will | = 
sccommnedate DOS, Constetieten and Kol 
+. ~ 7 | similar aircraft. Full set rolling doors 
a toad te Aceesady eet ~ tog pouees. = oe ye DC-3A PRO ghar d 21 passen- Hot 
- 4 a? struction. strength ribbe al- andar 
R-1830 and P. & W. R-2000 vanized covering with special bolted ger type = oar sanae — Ri 
, geres 1es fasteners. No scaffolding needed for equipmen engine + 
parts, accessories and com- erection. Foundation pian. assembly hours time since overhaul on ee Lin 
3: 12 and construction drawings furnished craft and engines—Ready for immedia 
ponents; for a complete list | Nothing extra required. This is a com- flight. Price $80,000.00. For further in- Mi 
of all parts, or for quota- plete package. Designed to uniform formation write MALE 
. ss | code. All material new and prime. Im- P. O. Box 9338, Fort Worth, Texas 
tions, write or contact: mediate delivery. $27,500.00. 
| ANDERSON STRUCTURAL STEEL CO. M 
rpl | * 1700 Sawtelle Blvd. LO 
Surplus Sales Representative, Los Angeles 25, Calif. TWIN-BEECH 
United Air Lines Maintenance Arizona 32681 No 
B B h High Only 85 hrs. total time 
ase, Dayshore Highway, Fully equipped — ready to go Ph 
. . . Present List Price $103,850.00 | ! 
South San Francisco, California. Our price $91,000.00 
Telephone JUno 8-2424. Available Quantity Up ta 75 WINGS, INC. Ambler, Pa Sik 
ea 
7) . G ” | . . . 
Prompt delivery. Guaran | Pratt and Whitney 1830-92 Engines ey a eae a - 
teed to be as represented. Price $2,490.00 Overhauled ionautiien deena { - Vic 
UNITED AIR LINES AVIATION EXPORT CO., LTD. INC. | Wi 
5478 Wilshire Boulevard 88 
n DC-3 Lodestar D: 
Los Angeles, California yt Za 
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Technical Literature 





CHEMICAL SEALANTS: Story of 
four special new chemical sealants to 
meet special maintenance problems of 
both jet and reciprocal-engine aircraft 
is included in the new aviation products 
catalog published by Permatex Co., Inc., 
1702-1720 Avenue Y, Brooklyn 35, N. Y. 


ADHESIVE COATING SEALERS: 
A new 12-page booklet has been pub- 
lished by The Adhesives and Coatings 
Div., Minnesota Mining and Manufac- 
turing Co., 423 Piquette Ave., Detroit 2, 
Mich., to acquaint users with the com- 
bination of 3M products, aircraft in- 
dustry experience, and engineering serv- 
ices. 


WIRE THREAD INSERTS: New mil- 
itary standard sheets have been issued 
covering helical coil wire thread inserts 
(National Coarse and National Fine 
series) for aircraft applications. Avail- 
able from Heli-Coil Corp., 1435 Shelter 
Rock Lane, Danbury, Conn. 


We buy DC-3 and C-47 


---also fuselages, center sections, components, 

etc. Prefer runout or needing work. Airline, 

passenger, cargo, Wright, Pratt & Whitney, 

etc. State price, time, quantity, type engines 
We are not brokers 


Beldex Corp., Lambert Field, St Louis, Mo. 














Cc 
LOD 
N1813M Serial 2178 


Immediately available for executive use. 
Custom interior includes six chairs, 
large divan, bar, AM-FM radio, 21” 
television receiver, tables. Two com- 
partments. Wright 1820-56 engines with 
90 hours since new. Dual flight instru- 
mentation. Complete custom radio in- 
stallation. New wing boots. Attractive 
exterior paint. Total time 3,281 hours 
Complete specifications upon request 


—only the best— 
ATLANTIC AVIATION CORP. 
Teterboro Airport 
Teterboro, N. J. 

Tel.: Hasbrouck Heights 8-1740 














AIRLINE SEATS 
for 0C3I—DC4—DC6, 
and Lockheed Constellation 

Warren McArthurs, Hardman, Doug: 
las and Payloads. LO and HI den- 
sity — Singles, doubles, triples. 
Delivery from stock. 
TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT—ENGINES 
A. K. Rozewick, Pres. 


IRLINE EQUIPMENT CORP. 


N. Y.—CIRCLE 5-6920 
NEWARK AIRPORT, NEWARK. N. J 
MARKET 2-0963-4 
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Ah, the Casbah! rve always 
wanted to see the well-publicized Cas- 
bah in Algiers but I never dreamed I 
would see it on a Jinx Falkenberg tour 
complete with guide, entourage, record- 
ing apparatus, and a group right out 
of a sightseeing bus. 

I’ve wandered around Arab sections 
quite a few times but I had never been 
to the biggest of them all, in Algiers. 
Why I thought the one in Algiers was 
any more exciting than the others I’m 
sure I don’t know because an Arab is 
an Arab and a native section is a na- 
tive section and if you’ve seen one 
you’ve pretty well seen all. 

Blame it on Hollywood and Charles 
Boyer for dreaming up the most fan- 
tastic and unrealistic ham idea of the 
Casbah that ever existed. The gap be- 
tween the movie version and the real 
thing is as big as the difference in 
atmosphere from the North Pole to 
Panama any mid-day. 

In a sense, I guess, there is only 
one Casbah and that’s this big one in 
Algiers. The Arab quarters in other 
cities are usually called medinas but 
nobody seems to be sure of the origin 
of terminology. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that the Casbah and other similar 
places are native living quarters. We'd 
call most of them slums. 

A particular characteristic, however, 
is that these sections are invariably 
walled and are fairly old. The walls 
were needed in the old days for pro- 
tection. In the intervening centuries 
the cities have surrounded and absorbed 
the walled areas and they have become 
crowded, dirty, jam-packed districts 
which are fascinating in photographs 
and plenty gosh-awful otherwise. 


Tourist. on this Air France trip to 
Algiers there wasn’t any choice but to 
go with one of the two organized tours. 
After we got through I was glad I 
hadn’t wandered off by myself, as I 
have done everywhere else, because the 
Casbah is rough. But not in the way 
the movies say. I’d like to go through 
there again, with a French gendarme, 
but otherwise I’m lined up with the 
residents of Algiers who never go into 
the Casbah and consider it a civic dis- 
grace. 

Jinx Falkenberg had brought along 
a lot of recording equipment to capture 
the sounds, etc., of the Casbah. Real 
ducky! She was dressed in bright 
clothes, wore several pounds of glitter- 
ing costume jewelry, and obviously was 
delighted at being the center of atten- 
tion in this glamorous parade through 
the slums of Algiers. I’m not sure this 
is the way to make friends and influence 
people overseas. 
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On a Hill. Anyway, there were about 
20 in our party and a former USS. 
Army officer now resident in Algiers 
was our guide. The Casbah is about a 
half-mile or so square on the side of 
a rather steep hill overlooking the har- 
bor, and so we started at the top and 
ended up at the bottom where it ad- 
joins the business section of the town. 

No doubt about it, the Casbah is a 
photographer’s paradise, as the accom- 
panying photos show. Veiled women 
narrow passageways, blind alleys, and 
all the rest, are picturesque. But photo- 
graphs miss a lot of things such as 
odors, and dirt. We were fortunate on 
our tour that cooler weather kept down 
the odors, which become pretty terrible 
when it’s hot. 


There are small shops in abundance. 
Meat hangs out in the open and what 
the flies don’t eat up is sold to cus- 
tomers. You can buy Palmolive soap and 
Colgate’s shaving cream and most other 
equally-fascinating U.S. products. There 
are no native handicraft shops for 
tourists. 

The Casbah is teeming with a popu- 
lation of perhaps 80,000 crowded into a 
small area with multitudes of dirty kids 
in an atmosphere that is quite depress- 
ing, as is every slum. There is no birth 
or death registration and a census 
would be all but impossible. 





Through the camera lens . . . 











Maisons Honnettes. cai 
Night spots? Beautiful girls? Nothingg | 
these. Of course there is a section (gy 
prostitution—I’ve never known of ,g f 
Arab quarter without one—but it 





























dismal and depressing. Neighbors g 
these houses have chalked “Maigg 
Honnette” (Honest House) on thy 


doors to keep from being pestered y 
whorehouse patrons. We saw only 4 
couple of stray inmates of the housg 
and they were pretty pathetic, Ugh 
leftovers of outside civilization. 

Dangerous? Yes, for sure. Ty 
Casbah isn’t safe for an _ unarms 
westener. A gang of young Arabs cou 
surround you, strip you, and disappey 
in a couple of seconds. An Arab as » 
individual is a coward but in a gay 
he can be treacherous. t 

It’s impossible for the French 4, 
police the Casbah adequately with it 
hundreds of passageways and blip 
alleys and locked doors. You go in they 
at your own risk. There’s nothing m 
mantic about it— it’s just a packed d 
trict which houses an awful mass 
people and more than its quota @ 
thieves, murderers, castoffs, and me 
goods. 

As for Algiers itself, I’ve alway 
wanted to see it—and still do. It seem 


that the Algerians are very proud @ 
their cultural and industrial progreg 
and believe that visiting Americay 


should see something besides the Cas 
bah. So with an all-too-tight scheduk 
to start with (the bane of all pres} 
trips) the local folks maneuvered ow 
press party into a tedious, annoying and 
irritating trip at the end of the day t 
see, of all things, a girls’ school of som} 
sort far out on the outskirts of town. 
The result was that we had no tim s 
for seeing the business section, no time _ 


lecal hospitality which either never 
should have been foisted on us @ 
proper provision should have been maée 
by lengthening the schedule sufficiently. | 

Some day maybe I'll get to walk 
down the main street of Algiers and 
see what it’s like. 


for shopping, and were worn out =| 


1. He 







The Casbah looks good. 
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NOW-tn Oklahoma City Olle 


and at most major airports 





throughout the world — 


—the superior Hertz Rent-A-Car Service brings thousands of new passengers and 


additional revenue to airlines! And you can prove it to yourself in exactly ninety seconds! 


3. The 8,600 cars in the Hertz System are clean, new, prop 

. Hertz originated the Plane-Auto Plan. People who erly conditioned for dependable driving. The reasonable 
tty dean teen city te cieCOELY haces thar rate includes all gasoline, oil, Public Liability, Property 
needed a car at their destination—now take a plane for 
speed and comfort . . . because they know they can rent 
a car from Hertz on arrival. 


Why Hertz brings more revenue to your airline 


Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, and $100.00 de 
ductible collision protection—at no extra cost. 

4. The Hertz System has issued 1,500,000 Hertz Charge 

. Only Hertz assures them of a car wherever they go. . . —— pom enn oa to or rh wre ang 

ws - > assure a hug sis siness. 
because only Hertz serves more airports and more cities rene" . air Travel C “4 Cone . 
throughout the world. a $0 nxonors Air Travel Cards. 

; Hertz spends nearly $1,000,000 a year in advertising mreseg mage — ae! —— cage oe Ramage i 
the Plane-Auto Plan in national magazines. No other y< vod 2 pene ao eer saa nee —_— : “B. 
rent-a-car company even approaches this figure! PERS. SS Ce een Say CONUS OC Se ar Yee 

from Hertz at your destination?” It will pay off in more 
Why your passengers prefer Hertz customer good will . . . and in extra passengers and revenue 


. Because of extensive advertising, Hertz Rent-A-Car has for your airline. 


wide acceptance . . . and therefore people demand it. Promote the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan 


- Hertz offers 30 years’ experience in courteous rent-a-car in all your advertising, displays, folders 
Service... with more than 700 stations in over 550 and other advertising and promotional 


Cities throughout the world. programs. 7 
) 


For complete information write: ee 


HE RTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM Dept. C34, 218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill, Phone: WEbster 9-5165 
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This table includes all nationality marks that have been 
formally notified to ICAO up to June 19, 1953. Seventy-five 
percent of the countries . . . those marked with an asterisk . .. 


have registered commercial aircraft which use Vickers Hy- | ¢ K = ea 4 

draulics. Vickers Hydraulic Equipment for aircraft is so widely l , fate 
preferred because it is dependable, efficient, light weight citin; 
and compact. Ask for new Bulletin A-5200-B. | ncor p ora t ea d by tl 





Write For Aircraft Registration Card ing * 
We have a new 22” x 4” plastic wallet card which will give 1502 OAKMAN BLVD. * DETROIT 32. MICH whic 
you a@ permanent record of world civil aircraft registration te or — lexi 
codes. We'll be glad to send you one .. . write today. cures 
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Harris Returns to Desk 


Northwest Airlines president Harold 
R. Harris, who has been recuperating 
fom serious illness in the Bahamas, has 
turned to his desk in New York. He 
is reported fully recovered. 


Douglas to Split Stock 


Douglas Aircraft Co. directors have 
recommended a 2-for-1 stock split and 
am increase in the quarterly dividend 
fom $1 to $1.25. If stockholders ap 
prove the split, the dividend would be 
come 62.5 cents a share. 


Temco Buys 12 C-47's 


Temco Aircraft Corp. has pur 
chased a dozen dismantled Douglas 
C47’s from Gen. Chennault’s CAT, 
Inc, and is planning to rebuild them 
for resale. Potter Aircraft Service of 
Burbank, Calif., is handling the pre 
liminary work of assembling and ferry 
ing the craft to Temco’s Greenville, 
Tex., plant. 


District Airport Offices 
To Be Closed by CAA 


House Appropriations Subcommit 
tee hearings on CAA’s money requests 
show that (1) CAA is planning to close 
all district airport offices, branches, and 
divisions; (2) members of the subcom 
mittee are fearful that incorporation of 
Washington National Airport might re 
sult in “wild spending”; and (3) CAA 
expects to withdraw federal support of 
airports at Fairbanks and Anchorage, 
Alaska, without trying to regain pre 
vous expenditures. 

F, B. Lee, CAA Administrator, 
sid the district airport offices in the 
Office of Airports (cut from 40 to 20 
in fiscal 1954) would he eliminated, 
along with divisions and branches in 
Washington and the regions. “We will 
carry out our functions here with a 
‘mall staff located in regional head 
quarters and in the Washington office.” 

Lee defended the plan to incorpo 
fate Washington National Airport by 
citing a similar recommendation made 
by the Hoover Commission and declar 
ing “There are a lot of difficulties there 
which would be solved by the greater 
flexibility in fiscal and contracting pro- 
curement operations which we would 
have under a corporation.” 

Commerce Under Secretary Robert 
B. Murray revealed legislation trans 
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terring operation of Alaska’s Fairbanks 
and Anchorage fields to the Territorial 
government or to the municipalities is 
now being drafted in addition to a bill 
to set up a business type budget and 
a revolving fund. He said federal sup 
port would be withdrawn as 
transfer is made. 

But subcommittee members asked 
why CAA had made no plan to re- 
coup some of the government’s ex 
penditures when the transfer takes 
place, and Lee replied the Territory 
was financially incapable of investing 
substantial sums in the two fields. He 
estimated Anchorage’s receipts for 1954 
and 1955 at $486,950 and $594,720. 
Fairbank’s income, he said, would be 
$163,050 and $216,280. 


McCarran Bill Hearings 
Postponed Until April 


Senate Commerce Committee hear- 
ings on the McCarran aviation bill 
“$2647”, originally scheduled for March 
1, have been postponed until April 6 
Senator McCarran, sponsor of the bill, 
requested the delay because of other 
commitments. As a result, hearings will 
be scheduled daily for an estimated 
two months. 


AA Nets $13.4 Million 


On Record '53 Revenues 
$13.4 


record 
1953. 


soon as 


American Airlines netted 
million, or $1.85 a share, on 
revenues of $208.3 million for 
compared with net earnings of $12.5 
million, or $1.72 a share, on revenues 
of $187.3 million for 1952. 

Cost per revenue ton-mile flown 
dropped from 45 to 44.8 cents between 
1952 and 1953, but operating expenses 
increased $19.9 million to $180.8 mil 
lion. All traffic categories went up last 
year but the overall load factor, which 
reached 72.594 in 1952, dropped to 


~ =o 


0/.4 7% 

AA flew 103.7. million 
miles last year vs. 89.4 million in 1952. 
Revenue passenger miles climbed from 
2.9 billion in 1952 to 3.3 billion in 1953. 

American, which has been paying 
25 cent dividends semi-annually, is 
planning to pay quarterly in the future 
and the first such payment will be 15 
cents a share March 20 to stock of 
record March 5. AA will also pay its 
quarterly dividend of 87.5 cents on the 
$3.50 cumulative convertible preferred 
stock March 1 to stock of record 
February 25. 


revenuc 


126-Plane Fleet to Be 
Maintained by CG 


The U.S. Coast Guard is hoping 
to purchase three Martin 4-0-4’s from 
either Eastern Air Lines or TWA in 
fiscal 1957 and add them to its existing 
two-plane RM-1 fleet. During the same 
year, the House Appropriations Com 
mittee hearings on the Treasury-Post 
Office bill indicate, the Coast Guard is 
planning also to take delivery of 15 
Lockheed P2V Neptunes and five 
Douglas DC-6’s (R6D’s). 

CG, which is currently operating 
137 planes, expects to drop to 126 by 
June 30, 1955, and maintain that level 
for the next six years, merely replacing 
outdated aircraft with modern equip 
ment. Mid-1960 should find the Coast 
Guard with 15 Neptunes, 18 Martin 
P5M Marlins, 38 Grumman UF air-sea 
rescue amphibians, 38 Sikorsky HO4S 
helicopters, five R6D’s, five RM’s, five 
IRB Beechcrafts, and two Consolidated 


OY’s. 


CAA Names Beardslee 


John M. Beardslee, former director 
of CAA’s Office of Federal Airways, 
has been named to the new CAA post 
of Assistant Administrator for Opera 
tions. He has been succeeded in his old 


job by J. H. 


director. 


Tippets, former deputy 
include 
the duties of executive assistant to the 
CAA which he 
came vacant when Morwick Ross joined 
Northrop Aircraft Co. Beardslee’s job 
will be to represent CAA Administrator 
Fred B. Lee in programs in 

federal airways, and air 


> } 7 ’ 
Beardslee’s new 
j 


position 


\dministrator, a job 


tec hnic al 
aviation safety, 


ports. 


Convairs, DC-4’s Bought 
By Brazilian Airlines 


Two Brazilian airlines have placed 
orders for additional aircraft through 
the Air Carrier Service Corp. in Wash 
ington. 

® REAL, which already has fou 
340’s on order, has asked Ai: 
Deliveries 


Convair 
Carrier to obtain two more. 
of the first batch will begin in June 

® Aerovias Brasil, currently operat 
ing three Douglas DC-4’s between 
Miami and Rio de Janiero and 25 twin 
engine craft on its domestic routes, has 
purchased “several” more DC4’s plus 
spare engines and equipment. Delivers 
is expected in about 90 days. 
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PAL Faces Elimination 
Of International Routes 


Philippine Air Lines is now facing 
the possible elimination of its inter- 
national routes and the consequent sale 
of its Douglas DC-6 and DC-6B’s. By 
the end of the month, the Philippine 
government, a major PAL stockholder, 
will have to decide whether its budget 
can include a subsidy for the airline's 
international routes. PAL has reported 
a profit for the last three years but 
introduction of Pacific tourist services in 
April is expected to reduce income. 

If the Philippine cabinet decides 
the economy could not stand the 
burden, PAL would be asked to em- 
phasize its domestic and Southeast Asia 
service while foregoing other routes. 
PAL is also now in the position where 
it must place orders for new long-haul 
equipment for 1955 delivery to remain 
competitive with other lines, and this 
means the company would require addi 
tional money. 


NATO Forces to Get 
Canadian F-86's 


Some of the NATO air forces on 
the Continent are slated to receive 
Canadair-built F-86 Sabres powered by 
General Electric J47 engines as_ the 
Royal Canadian Air Force in Europe 
becomes equipped with Avro Orenda 
powered Sabres. About 230 J47-powered 
F-86’s are reported destined for the 
Continent. 

Britain’s Royal Air Force has al 
ready received about 370 J47 Sabres 
from Canada under MDAP but the 
additional planes will replace Republic 
F-84’s currently in use by such nations 
as Holland and Belgium. USAF is co 
operating by supplying J47’s and a 
year’s supply of spares for each engine. 


230 DME's in Fiscal ‘55 


A CAA official reports that in 
fiscal 1955 about 230 of the ultimate 
449 distance measuring equipment sta 
tions will be in operation. The routes 
covered by the 230 stations will includ 
New York-Chicago, New York-Mon- 
treal, Chicago-Seattle, Chicago-San Fran 
cisco, Washington-Miami, Chicago-New 
Orleans, and Washington-Los Angeles 
(via Atlanta and Dallas). 


Atlantic Fares Approved 


IATA resolutions calling for slight 
increases in North Atlantic fares were 
approved by CAB but the agency said 
it was gravely concerned over the “high 
level” of the new rates which become 
effective April 1. Majority said future 
increases of the same type would be 
viewed skeptically. 
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Canadair to Build 
RCAF Britannias 


Canadair Ltd. is to produce in 
quantity a maritime version of the 
Bristol Britannia as a replacement for 
the RCAF’S Avro Lancasters. The 
Canadian governments contract with 
the Montreal company will reportedly 
be worth $85 million and will involve 
the production of 50 aircraft powered 
with Wright Turbo Compound engines 


PO Holds to ‘Low-Rate’ 
Policy for Air Mail 


Caught in the middle of a twe 
pronged Post Office move, four regional 
trunk carriers faced loss of substantial 
mail volume to the Big Four, North 
west and National, as this issue went 


to press. 
Braniff, Capital, Delta and Western, 
with 53¢ ton-mile service mail pay, 


couldn’t get lower CAB rates because 
of PO objections, and couldn’t get the 
PO to assure that its new policy of 
shipping via the low-rate (45¢) car 
riers wouldn’t be implemented 
rate differences were settled. 

At prehearing conference before 
CAB Examiner William J. Madden, 
the PO turned down rate offers « 
CAB’s staff which were concurred 
by the four airlines. The PO also 
fused offers to hold immediate hear 
ings except on condition they could 


unt 


resume hearings at a later date. 

Fred Batrus, PO attorney, said the 
policy could become effective 

“momentarily,” drawing criticism fron 

Madden, who termed the PO’s positio. 

inconsistent. Hearings were tentativel 

‘cheduled to begin Mar. 2. 


new 


USAF Pians 13 New 
Air Bases in U. S. 


An Air Force base construction pri 
gram calling for 13 additional installa 
tions in this country will go beforé 
Congress soon, in order to provide mor 
bases for the expanding AF as it e 
pands to 137 wings by June, 1957 

The AF has listed 
bases (five of which were formerly 
tary air and 
scheduled for reactivation) as: Bismarcl 
N. D., airport; Blytheville municij 
airport, Ark.; Clinton-Sherman airport 
Okla.; Columbus AFB, Miss.; Far 
N. D., area; Glasgow, Mont., area; K. | 
Sawyer airport, Marquette, Mich.; Ki: 
math Falls, Ore., area; Morefield Mi: 
sion, Tex.; Myrtle Beach, S. C., munici 
pal airport; San Diego, Calif., area 
Seymour Johnson, N. C., municipal air 
port; and the Traverse City, Mich., area 


areas [or 


installations have bee 


Progress Payments Wil 
Continue, Wilson Say; 


Defense Department has issued ,) 
interim memorandum on progress p; 
ments to defense contractors declarip; 
in effect, that the program will be ¢ 
tinued as far as long lead time ite 
(including aircraft) are concerned, 
that it will rarely be necessary to ma 
advance payment in excess of 90° , 
direct labor and material costs or 75 
of the total cost. 

Defense Secretary C. E. Wilso 
notice to the service secretaries s 
however, that contract provisions { 
progress payments should 
private financing, including guarante 
loans, “in amounts reasonably necessa 
for contract performance.” 


CAB Establishes Industr 
Mobilization Committe 


CAB has set up an Industry A 
isory Committee on Aviation Mobiliz 
tion to deal with the problems of ci 
airline operation in case of emergenc 
The new group, according to CA 
Chairman Chan Gurney, was organiz 
‘to advise the Board concerning 
mobilization of the 
wartime, in 
Pattern, th 
aircraft 


nn 
suppiemer 


questions of 
transport industry in 
g the War Air Service 
ullocation of civil transport 
the event of war, and related matter 
Chairman will be Joseph H. Fit 
Gerald, director of CAB’s Air Oper 
Members 

the airlines, Cor 


int 


tions Bureau. will incl 
representatives of 


nerce and Defense Departments 


British to Aid Luftag 


Germany’s forthcoming airline 
vo British carriers, BEA and BOA 
have agreed on a policy of close 
operation after a meeting in Cologne 
Germany. Officials of Luftag jo! 
REA’s Peter G. Masefield and BOA' 
Thomas in _ setting 


commiuttee to wort og 


Sir Miles 
permanent 
in the future. 


Mexican Tax Halted 


injunction has 


1 
riine 


A temporary 
obtained by six non-Mexican ai 
1 Mexican court prohibiting that nat 
from imposing an 8° tax on passeng 
ind 4 on freight on these cart 
The court ruled, however, that TACA 
American, Cubana, KLM, Air Frat 
ind PAA (plus Trans-Canada an 
Canadian Pacific, which did not 
n the injunction request) would 
o collect and deposit the tax money 


a Mexican bank until the case is uw 
mately decided. Mexican lines are © 
mpt from the tax 

MARCH |, |9% 
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EXPERIENCE... 


When it comes to electronics . . . experience is our single greatest virtue. 





The average experience of our electronic engineers is better than ten years each. _— Their contributions to 


this fast-developing industry are attested to by our producing acoustical-electronic firing error indicators... 


portable, high-powered, | kw-plus long-range transmitters . . . and one-man, multi-channel UHF transceivers. 


If you have a problem which may be solved by the-use of electro-mechanical, hydraulics, 


pneumatic or electronic equipment, let's talk it over. 


“WE DISTRIBUTE A WIDE RANGE OF AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT FOR A NUMBER OF AMERICA'S 
LEADING MANUFACTURERS. A NEARBY BRANCH WILL BE HAPPY TO SERVE YOUR NEEDS. 
DO MORE BUSINESS . . . REALIZE MORE PROFIT WITH AIR ASSOCIATES’ EQUIPMENT.” 







iT: 
SSOCIATES, INC. 


TETERBORO, NEW eee eo @ i 





- HACKENSACK «+ MIAMI + ORANGE + TETERBORO DO — 


DIVISIONS: ATLANTA *« CHICAGO + DALLAS + GLENDALE 





The Douglas Chvoerer=192¢! 


—the begihhing of the Worlds Lorgest Aircraft? Flatt 


In 1920, a young engineer named Donald Douglas, with a 
group of aviation trail-blazers, built the “Cloudster’” in an 
old abandoned lumber mill in Los Angeles, California. It was 
the first airplane to carry successfully the equivalent of its 
helped put Douglas in competition with 


own weight, and it 
the foremost plane builders in this count Soon after tix 
“Cloudster” was exhibit to the Navy, Dougias won a Nav 
contract for three to ines. More soon followed—an 
the young Douglas Aircraft ) ny was on its way! 


No other industry has contributed more to 

aviation’s progress than the petroleum in- 
dustry. And Phillips Petroleum Company has 
been one of the pioneers in developing new fuels 
to meet aviation’s ever-changing demands. 





New fuels for the very latest developments in 
turbo-props and jets are today constantly under 
development in the Phillips laboratories. And 
Phillips also has tremendous capacity for pro- 
ducing 115/145 grade aviation gasoline. 

For the finest aviation products specify 
Phillips—one of the nation’s largest suppliers 
of aviation fuels for military as well as com- 


mercial use. TODAY Douglas is the world’s largest aircraft manufacturer! Typical 
of Douglas’ great strides in the designing and manufacturing of planes 
is the Douglas C-124 Globemaster II, an all-purpose giant transport 
AVIATION DIVISION built for the U. S. Air Force. Its extreme flexibility makes it one ol 
the most versatile cargo and troop carriers in the air today 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 


BARTLESVILLE, OKLAHOMA 








AVIATION PRODUCTS 





